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Doorways to Protection 
Vain Entrance to the Home O fice 
Building of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford 
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THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


HROUGH periods of con- 
flagration, financial distress 
and prosperity the security of 
an insurance policy in ’ The 
Home of New York” has 
never been questioned — 


every obligation incurred has 





been met justly and promptly. 
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This Week: 
HISTORIES 


In article number five of a series on the 
fundamentals of life insurance selling, by 
Simon D. Jones, is presented a tabular 
study of dividends and net costs, giving 
actual composite histories under different 
types of policies issued at age thirty-five 
for purpose of illustration. 


* * * 


TIMELY 

Two news articles in the life insurance sec- 
tion treat on topics of timely interest. 
Clarence Metzger, superintendent for the 
Edward A. Woods Company, Pittsburgh, 
outlines the supervisory methods of that 
organization with particular attention to re- 
cruiting and training new men. John S. 
Thompson's address before the Actuarial 
Society of America, of which group he is 
president, discusses regulatory tendencies 
in the life insurance business. 

eS 2 


RECORD 

A statistical study of the life insurance 
business in the United States and Canada 
for the year 1932, showing the financial 
standing and results for nearly all com- 
panies licensed in those countries, starts on 
page ten. 

* * * 


DOORWAY 


Another of the great Connecticut com- 
panies is featured on the front cover of 
this week's issue—The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford. A 
descriptive article accompanies the picture, 
appearing on page fourteen. 


Next Week: 
BREWERIES 


The second instalment of an article on 
breweries, by Walter O. Lincoln, author and 
lecturer, on insurance subjects and New 
York City underwriter of the Firemans Fund 
Insurance Company, will appear next week. 
The construction, processes and fire hazards 
of present and past breweries will be 
treated and future methods of conducting 
such plants will be indicated. 
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Keep America Insured 


NTO the redirection of America’s footsteps along paths of 
progress and content must be merged the cumulative and co- 
operative efforts and resources of industry and individual. To 

insurance men the call sounds full and clear. Upon them is imposed 
the obligation of sustaining a force upon which the nation has been 
financially cushioned during the years of economic adversity. They 
must “keep America insured” in order that this bulwark be main- 
tained in effectiveness as high as that which up to now has done so 
much to salvage men and women from the despair which poverty 
inspires. 

An analysis, even superficial, into the affairs of the nations of the 
world unmistakably discloses an element in the condition of our 
people undiscernible elsewhere. A closer investigation makes 
readily apparent that this factor is insurance. The work of insur- 
ance men through the years before and after the turn of the century 
and up to now was effective in charting the public course into 
channels of thrift, conscious always that there would some time 
surely come a day of adversity when their savings through insur- 
ance would soften the burden imposed by the uncontrollable forces 
which govern the lives and fortunes of men. 


Keeping America insured is a purpose not restricted to the selling 
of new business. It should and must embrace a determination to 
preserve its prestige and to keep alive the universal desire for it 
which has been the enabling cause in developing the protection idea 
to its present position of primacy. It demands constant contact with 
people not prospects or policyholders. It calls for a planned daily 
campaign with definite time allotted by every agent for conservation 
work—efforts directed towards the prevention of lapse and sur- 
render, for the repayment of loans and the revival of policies. 
Always the inspiring record of insurance must be stressed. Men 
and women want to know about insurance from its representatives 
and they must be told simply and effectively by those with real 
knowledge. To keep America insured presumes the placing of new 
policies and real selling work must not be neglected. 


The efforts of government are bent on a balanced rehabilitation 
of the nation. A sluggard in business or a business that is slug- 
gardly is retarding that work and will be 
surely displaced in public esteem. Insurance 
must of necessity be not laggard nor have | | YC 
room for laggards in the nation’s new march Me ‘ ° 
to prosperity. 
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HE SILENT SALESMAN 





HE accompanying table was pre- 

pared with a view to facilitating 

prompt action in the selection of the 
most appropriate plan of policy con- 
tract after the incentive to buy life in- 
surance has become urgent in the mind 
of the prospective buyer. Dividends 
and net costs are shown on the basis 
of $1,000 under five different types of 
policies, each issued in 1898 at age 35 
and maintained in full force and effect 
for a period of 35 years. They are 
shown according to the actual com- 
posite experience of three leading com- 
panies. 

Dividends and net costs are also 
shown under an annual premium 20- 
year endowment policy issued in 1913 
at age 35 for $1,000, in keeping with 
the composite experience of two leading 
companies. Basic premiums and re- 
serves under each plan are in accord 
with the American Experience Mortal- 
ity Table. One of the companies in 
question valued net premiums and re- 
serves on a 3 per cent interest basis, 
and two were on a 3% per cent interest 
basis when the policies were issued. 
For lack of space, reserves are shown 
only on the 3 per cent interest basis 
under each plan. 

When choosing a suitable policy, the 
possibility of later financial needs of 
the insured should be considered. Ac- 
cording to the most reliable vital statis- 





The Plan of Policy 


Article No. 5 of a Series; Article No. 1 
Appeared January 19; No. 2 February 16, 
No. 3 March 16, No. 4 April 27 


By SIMON D. JONES 


tics available, out of 100,000 men ac- um whole life policy for $1,000 at age 
tually insured in this country as stand- %5, according to the American Experi- 
ard risks in 1898 at age 35, just 50,391 ence Table of Mortality with 3 per cent 
were living in 1933 at the attained age interest, is derived from the single pre. 
of 70. The variety of plans is so great mium whole life plan for age 35 based 
as to meet almost any requirement. on the same table of mortality and rate 
There are no bargain counter life in- of interest. They are mathematical 
surance policies to be had. The basic equivalents from the viewpoint of the 
charges for life insurance are the re- insuring company. However, they differ 
sult of scientific calculations, and from materially with respect to the necessary 
the viewpoint of the insuring company immediate premium outlay. The annual 
are supposed to be mathematical equiv- premium form is the single payment 
alents. form bought on the convenient instal- 

For instance, the basic annual premi- ment plan. 

The annual premium whole life policy 
is the basic lowest cost plan of per- 
manent insurance, and there is more 
legal reserve life insurance in force in 
this country on that plan than any other. 
The long term annual premium endow- 
ment plans maturing at 65 or 70 or 75 
or prior death are ideal plans of insur- 
ance for ages at inception from 25 to 
45. These plans will average in yearly 
outlay but little more than ordinary life 
and are more satisfactory in the ma 
jority of cases. A study of Table E 
affords easy comparisons. 

When in doubt with respect to the 
choice of plan, no mistake can be made 
by securing insurance cover immedi- 
ately by use of the annual premium 
whole life plan. This method of pro 
cedure will avoid the dangers of delay, 
and the privilege of change to any of 
the higher premium permanent plans 
of insurance may be exercised at the 
pleasure of the insured, at the same 
rated age and without loss of time 
money. 

For illustration, if a life is insured 
at age 35 in 1933 under the ordinary 
SIMON D. JONES (Continued on page 13) 
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With the Editors 


Where Are the Fundamentals? 


HERE exists at the present time a 


considerable feeling that life insur- 
ance companies have gone too far in 
developing their businesses on a com- 
many 


petitive plane of operation—too 


too liberal benefits. The ques- 


policies, 
tion presents varied ramifications and 
decidedly 1s open to debate, but the 
following quotation, although sound to 
the core in its allegiance to conserva- 
tism, makes a pretty good case against 
attitude; against 


the of 


an 
far 


too reactionary 


venturing too into realm 


fundamentals: 

“That there are altogether too many 
forms of life insurance policies offered 
for sale by the companies is generally 
admitted, but that standard forms to 
be used by all companies can be sub- 
stituted for them, an impos- 
sibility. Such uniformity would destroy 
opportunities for competition, and is 
apparently in violation of the right of 
individuals and corporations to make 
contracts according to their own ideas. 
Companies in active competition are 
continually striving to liberalize their 
policies in favor of the insured, and to 
offer somewhat greater than 
their competitors. Standardized poli- 
cies would put an end to such efforts. 
Such an idea is too impractical to be 


seems 


benefits 


worthy of serious consideration. 

“It would be to the interest of 
insurance in general if the companies 
would limit the number and kinds of 
policies that they will issue, and, in- 
stead of giving an agent ten or a dozen 
different ones, to provide him with the 
few that are the most popular and let 
him confine his efforts to selling them. 
The ordinary life policy, the principle 
sum provided for being payable to the 
heirs of the insured upon his death, 
was the original form of life insurance 
contract, upon which has been grafted 
in later days all sorts of variations, 
calculated to catch the eye of the public. 

“Eliminate the speculative, the in- 
volved and the picturesque policies, and 
get back to life insurance pure and 
simple, with its natural adjunct of en- 
dowment features where required, and 
the public will think more highly of 
the business and the benefits the great 
system has in store for it.” 

While the author of the above takes 
a pretty definite stand for a return to 
fundamentals in the last paragraph, he 
is fair enough to admit the need for a 
certain degree of competitive flexibility, 
that is, insofar as it may serve the 
needs of the policyholder. In this con- 


life 


nection he says: “The companies have 
vied with each other in adapting their 
policies to the varied wants of the 
public and in extending to policyholders 
the greatest liberality consistent with 
safety. One with a moderate 
income, seeking only protection for his 
family, needs a different policy from 
the one with a large income, who takes 
life insurance as an investment; one 
man wants the simplest and least ex- 
pensive policy issued, while another 
takes the higher priced one for a specu- 
lative investment from which he hopes 
to derive a profit for himself.” 


person 


The above quotation is from an 
editorial appearing in The Spectator 
of Feb. 8, 1906. It drifts a _ bit 


more radically between the pros and 
cons than originally written be- 
cause it is not presented in its entirety, 
the excerpts being quoted merely to 
emphasize our opinion that the attain- 
ment of the moment, or the conditions 
of the moment, must never be accepted 
as permanent. We submit that the com- 
panies have gone ahead with their 1906 
tendency to liberalize and vary policy 
forms in a manner which might well 
have been viewed with alarm by the 
editor of that day—although editors, 
too, adapt themselves to changing con- 
ditions—and, in spite of the fact that 
the agent’s ten or a dozen policy forms 
were not cut down to more seemly re- 
quirements, urged, the companies 
have a very favorable 
degree during the past twenty-six years. 
Who knows? Maybe the business will 
be able to hold all gains and retain all 


as 


as 


progressed in 


developments registered up to date. 
Certainly, we shall expect continued 


progress in all fields of business and 
social development and a more general 
prosperity. As long as life insurance 
practices and policies are leaning in a 
direction favorable to the policyholder, 
it might be a mistake to launch any 
movement toward material retrench- 
ment. We feel it would be so. 


Fire Companies in 1932 

N The Spectator of last week was 

given a tabulation of the aggregate of 
the first insurance business transacted 
in the United States in 1932 and the 
financial conditions of the companies as 
of Jan. 1, 1933. The list comprised all 
American and foreign stock companies 
reporting to the New York Insurance 
Department—195 American stock com- 
panies, 11 American reinsurance com- 
panies, 37 foreign direct writing com- 
panies and 11 foreign reinsurance 
companies. The student of these figures 


would be impressed with the fact that 
in spite of the lean years of the depres. 
sion the fire insurance companies haye 
by no means gone to what Charles 
Dickens’ famous character so oftep 
characterized as the demdnition bow. 
wows. 

The combined capital of the Amer. 
ican stock and reinsurance companies 
was approximately three hundred and 
a quarter billion dollars on which dur. 
ing 1932 was paid as dividends to stock. 
holders $49,432,444, or nearly 12% per 
cent on the par value of the stock. It 
is true that this was approximately 
seventeen and three-quarter million dol- 
lars less than was paid by practically 
the same companies in 1931, or, in fact, 
less than had been paid during 1927, 
1928, 1929 and 1930. But, to express it 
mildly, it takes a going concern, and 
going quite strongly for that matter, 
to pay out to stockholders more than 
12 per cent in dividends during the 
year. 

But the main object of insurance 
companies, at least the main object so 
far as the basic purpose of insurance 
is concerned, is not to make money for 
the men or women who invest in the 
financial set up. That they should 
make money is proper, and a stock 
insurance company, no more than any 
other business concern, could long exist 
unless it afforded at least a reasonable 
return to the people who supplied its 
capital. The losses paid to policyhold 
ers during 1932 by all the companies 
shown in the tabulation totaled $407, 
450,944, or, deducting approximately 
57 million dollars paid by the foreign 
direct writing and reinsurance com- 
panies, there was paid by the American 
stock and reinsurance companies a total 
of $350,414,083. 

All of the companies together had 4 
net premium income of $657,597,301. 
The total income for all the companies 
was $822,609,965. While this falls con- 
siderably below that of that great year 
of prosperity for everyone, 1929, when 
the total income of the companies was 
$1,195,466,395, it shows an_ income 
above net premiums of more than $165; 
000,000. In other words, it is evident 
that regardless of the market value of 
the securities held by the companies 
their earning capacity was practically 
as high as during previous years, and 
it should be emphasized that insurance 
companies (and that includes all who 
have an interest in them either as pol 
icyholders or stockholders) are more 
interested in the earning ability of @ 
investment than in its fluctuating valu 
on the stock market. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


John H. Leaver is appointed vice- 
president in charge of agents for 
the Central Life Insurance Company 
of Des Moines, la. 





Total new life insurance produc- 
tion of 43 member companies of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents amounted to $628,778,000 in 
April, as compared with $822,367,- 
000 in April, 1932. 





The National Aid Life of Spring- 
field, Ill, an old line legal reserve 
company, is rewriting the eligible busi- 
ness of the National Aid Society, 
American Benefit Life, North Ameri- 
can Protective and Western National 





Benefit, all mutual benefit organiza- | 


tions. 





A. C. Huckleberry is elected a 
director of the Great Southern Life 
Insurance Company of Houston, Tex. 





The grand lodge of the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen of Ne- 
braska, which is a jurisdiction sep- 


arate from the national order, votes | 


to become a mutual life insurance 
company, changing from a fraternal. 





The home office of the American 
Union Life of Oklahoma is moved 
from Tulsa to Muskogee. 





The Ohio National Life is licensed 


in Oregon, appointing George B. | 


Schwieger general agent at Portland. 





Response from creditors of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire is favorable to 
reorganization plan and court grants 
additional 15 days to rehabilitation 
committee. 





Outstanding liability of the South- | 
| shown in the monthly comparisons for 1933. 


western Fire of Phoenix, Ariz., has 
been reinsured as of February 20 in 
the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
which will automatically reinsure li- 


ability under policies issued in the 
future. 


| 


Capital of the Universal Insurance | 


Company of New Jersey has been 
reduced from $1,000,000 to $400,- 
000, the par value of shares being 
cut from $20 to $9. 


Paul H. Guilfoil, formerly vice- 
President and general counsel for 
the Norwich Union Indemnity is ap- 
Pointed to a similar position with 
the Bankers Indemnity of Newark. 





= P. Steinhauer, in charge of 
=~ for the Central Surety, is 
elected a vice-president of the 
company. 





~ attorney general of Indiana 
w) applied for a receiver for the 
, wg Liberty Mutual on request 


the insurance commissioner. 





C. W. Leeman is president and 
Lg manager of the new Metro- 
petites Accident and Health, which 
~~ opened in the Union State Bank 
uilding at Omaha, Neb. 


The Spectator, May 25, 1933 
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Current Economic Trends 


Congressional leaders receive noti- 


| fication that President Roosevelt will 


send to the Capitol this week a reso- 
lution conferring upon him broad dis- 
cretionary powers to readjust tariff 
rates downward in agreement with 
other countries. 





Steel production increased four 
points to 40 per cent of capacity 
last week with a steadily increasing 
number of miscellaneous outlets so 
that automotive demand is declining 


| in percentage, although still increas- 


Greetings From the Boys On Capitol Hill! | 








SOUNDINGS 


1—————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN——— 




















T first blush the new business figures of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
which are widely quoted throughout the 


country, would indicate that life insurance has not 
been blessed with the improvement noticeably ex- 
perienced in other lines of business and industry. 
New life insurance production in April, these figures 
show, was 23.5 per cent less than in April, 1932. 

A true picture of the trend in life insurance sales, 
however, is not to be found in this brief statement. 
More to the point is the knowledge that the relative 
decline experienced in April was the lowest yet 


The production of life insurance in January, 1933, 
the Life Presidents’ complete reports show, was 34.9 


} on 


ing in quantity. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 





last week at 118.92, and closed 
Saturday at 118.94. 
Composite average of 30 rails 


closed Monday at 32.47 and closed 
Saturday at 33.6}. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 80.35 and closed 


| Saturday at 81.28. 





The farm relief and inflation bill 
and the poor winter wheat outlook 
have apparently exhausted their in- 
fluence on the whear market at Chi- 
cago and prices worked sharply lower 
last week. 





Cotton futures last week developed 
a decidedly reactionary trend in 
striking contrast with the strong ad- 
vance in progress the preceding 


| seven weeks, and closing prices were 


per cent below the figure for the corresponding | 


For the month of February, this 
rate of decline was cut to 26.6 per cent. During 
the month of March the agency forces of the 
country were not able completely to combat the 


month in 1932. 


devastating effects of the national bank holiday and | 


as a result March production was 28 per cent below 
the 1932 record. The record for April, 1933 there- 
fore, in our opinion, should be regarded with out- 
right satisfaction, because a continuation of the 
trend thus expressed would indicate that life in- 
surance production will creep back to the levels of 
at least 1932 before the current year has come to 
a close. 

It should be noted, moreover, that in ordinary in- 
surance April declines registered only 18.6 per cent 
in comparison with 1932, and that in industrial in- 
surance the decrease amounts to 22.6 per cent. It 
is in group insurance, understandably, that the heavy 
curtailments have been felt. It has often been said 
that life insurance was one of the last forms of busi- 


| ness to feel the depression and that it will also be one 


of the last forms of business to register recovery. It 
is quite possible that this formula is too pat. Life 
insurance, of course, cannot participate in price re- 
covery as such, but in any general revival of busi- 
ness, such as we hope is now at the threshold, we be- 
lieve it will secure its proportionate share of benefits. 


$2.85 to $3.20 a bale under closing 
quotations as of May 13. 





Automobile output last week was 
estimated at 55,800 units, a gain of 
approximately 5000 over the pre- 
ceding and the highest level reached 
since the week of June 13, 1931. 





Building operations throughout the 
United States increased 21.2 per 
cent in April to $29,756,038 in esti- 
mated costs, the largest increase for 
this period since 1929, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 


| week ended on May 13 made a total 
| of 531,095 cars, an increase of 7276 


cars, or 1.4 per cent, over the pre- 
ceding week and 13,835 cars, or 2.7 
per cent, over the corresponding 
week last year. 





The National Industrial Conference 
Board estimates that the total na- 
tional wealth had declined to $247,- 
000,000,000 in 1932 from $362,000,- 
000,000 in 1929, a recession of $115,- 
000,000,000. The per capita wealth 
declined from $2,977 to $1,981 dur- 
ing the period. 
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Life Insurance Business in 1932 


FINANCIAL 


Name anv Location 












or COMPANY 
Abraham Li vin Life, Springfield, Ill 
Acacia Mutt ok Washington, D. C. 
Acme Life, Austin, Texas 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Afro American Life, Jacksonville, Fla 
Acricultural Life, Bay City, Mich 
All State Life, Montgomery, Ala 
American Bankers, Chicago, Ill 
American Central, Indianapolis, Ind 
American Home Life, Topeka, Kans 
American Ins Union, Inc, Columbus, O 
American Life, Birmingham, Ala 
American Life, Denver, Col 
American Life, Detroit, Mich 
American Medical Life, Spokane, Wash 
American National, St. Louis, Mo 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American Reserve, Omaha, Neb 
American Saving Ins., Indianapolis, Ind 
American Savings Life, Kansas City, Mo 
American States Life, Lincoln, Neb 
American Union Life, St Joseph, Mo 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlanta Life, Atlanta, Ga 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla 
Ba!'timore Life, Baltimore, Md 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon, Ga 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, la 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb 
Bankers National, Jersey City, N. J 
Bankers Reserve L ife, Omaha, Neb 
Bankers Union, Denver, Col. 
Bank Savings, Topeka, Kans. 
Beacon Life, Tulsa, Okla 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Berkshire, Pittsfield, Mass 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass | 
Brooklyn National Life, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Buffalo Mutual, Buffalo, N. Y 
Builders Life, Chicago, Ill 
Buildin: & Loan Life, Wheeling, W. Va 
Business Mens Assur., Kansas City, Mo 
California Western States, Sacramento 
Canada Life, Toronto, Canada 
Capitol Life, Ottawa, Canada 
Capitol Life, De nver, Col 
Carolina Life, Columbus, 8. C 
Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Central Life of Illinois, Chicago, Il 
Central Life, Des Moines, Lowa 
Central Life, Fort Scott, Kans. 
Central States, St. Louis, Mo 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J 
Colorado Life Co., Denver, Col 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbian Mutual, Memphis, Tenn 
Columbian National, Boston, Mass 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Chio 
Commercia! Life, Edmonton, Canada 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky 
Confederation Life, Toronto, Canada 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn 
Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind 
Conservative Life, Wheeling, W. Va 
Continental American, Wilmington, Del 
Continental Life, Toronto, Canada 
Continenta! Assurance, Chicago, Ill 
Continental Life, Washington, D. C 
Continental Life, St. Louis, Mo 
Cornbelt Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Cosmopolitan Life, Chicago, Ill 
Cosmopolitan Old Line, Lincoln, Neb 
Country Life, Chicago, Ill. 
Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 
Detroit Life, Detroit, Mich 
Dom. of Canada Gen'l, Toronto, Ont 
Dominion Life, Waterloo, Ont 
Durham Life, Raleigh, N.C 
Eastern Life, New York 
Empire Life, Toronto, Ont 
Empire L. & A., Indianapolis, Ind 
E juitable Life of U. 8., New York 


Excelsior Life, Toronto, Ont 

Equitable Life, D.C 

Equitable Life of lowa, Des Moines, Ia 
Eureka-Maryland, Baltimore, Md 
Farmers & Bankers, Wichita, Kans 
Farmers & Traders, Syracuse, N. Y 





Total 
Admitted | 
Assets 
$ | 
13, 253, 720} 
48,816,619 
363 , 276) 
446, 603 , 863) 
743,816 
3,471,750 
1,041,652 
5,582, 


524) 
18,963, 


429 

1,892, 209} 
| 
817, 
S44, 

3, 166, 
18, 165, 
530, 
3,200, 
49,447, 
1,523, 
219, 


1, 450, 


026 
00S 
253 
285 
YSD 
468 
501 
673) 
503} 
409 





024 
577 
219 
654) 
032 
194 
, 906} 
99,345 
172, 133, 421] 
41,611,970 
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o-w 
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“1-1 Oe 


oo 


Se OW 


652! 
708} 
519) 
422) 
815) 
996) 


3, 237, 
22,588, 
253, 
5,315, 
305, 
10,780, 
49,718, 697 
11,117,364 
1,287,004 
1,409, 55 | 
212, 
244, 
9,435, ' 
43, 493, 
217,112, 
2,624, 
11,082, 
1,507, 
4,412, 
16,356, ( 


684 
"e19/ 
162 
197} 
380 
828) 
612 


38, 826, 5 
2,716.8 
18,349,2 
17, 733,2 
2,502, 8 
4,710.6 
4,567,228 
41,707 ,% 
22, 154, 
1,800, 


14, 668, 
91,817, 
159,721, 
218, 806, 
2,575, 
6,413, 
14,963, 


910 
539) 
076} 
308} 
308} 
706} 

020} 
7,722,928 
17, 839, 676 
2,810,025 


262 
676 
803 
425 


17 


, 410, 
141, 
439, 
2,839, 





, 805 


, 607 
,794 
3 839] 
7,007 
19,019,349 

9,676,921 
129, 999, 383 

6, 256, 187 
11,058, 897) 

5, 872,624 





STANDING AND BUSINESS IN 1932 oF 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Surplus 
Assigned and | 
Unassigned) | 
End of Year | 

$ | 
466,419) 
2,620,342 
163, 150 
237,511,374 
303, 290 

442, 662) 
700,076 
384, 702 
841,393] 
120, 605} 





, 116} 
, 238) 
5, 000) 
771) 
3,834) 
, 757] 
, 129) 
, 463) 
, 610 
5, 683) 


, 812 
16, O85 
822] 
992 
3, 646) 
2, 156 
, 136 
O18 
7,719 
11,081, 661) 


583, 482 
2,594, 030 
203 , 332 
339, 180 
263,350 
1,831,783 
2,452,491 
824,740 
293,010 
160,512 
122,918) 
141, 446 
1,028, 267 
3,906, 994) 
12, 842,522 
131,399] 
1,213,448 
152, 286 
208, 
801, 


4,010, 





2, 688) 
, 388 

Sa 
, 358) 
4° 000 

oT 08) 
, 286 
, 233 
5, 465 
, 630 


694) 
381 
, 803 
,931 
9,638 
, 423 
, 895 
, 493 
, 706 
, 356 


267 , 889 
,360 
269 
, 056 
oll 
325 
, 679 
7,148) 
211 
921 





Premiums 


Received 


in Year 





to 
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, 037} 
, 960) 


, 974] 
, 297 
988} 


, 646) 


530} 


5314] 


720) 


2,049) 
, 162 
592) 


489 
010) 


268 


016 


007 


24, 444) 


325 


my 
S51) 


699) 
, 767 


72,902 


672, 
, 665.7 


995, 
50,795 
110, 
700, 625 
980, 
929, 
, 765, 366 
198, 67 
571,6 
640, 


248, 
482, 
321, 
5,545, 
, 763, 2 
, 188, 
, 049, 
514, 
, 506, 
,903 


923 








, 188 

220 
017 
. 660 
5,551 
, 561) 
3,992! 
, 630) 
0,006 








181 
514 
002 


Total 


Income 


in Year | 


2 
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348, 
, 694, 
739, 


, 168, 
, 700, 
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, 636, 
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173,380 
639 , 596 
191, 142 
899, 961 
682, 687 
525, 907 
356, 438 
548) 
561| 


399, 452 


5, 597 








, 085) 


, 052) 
O81 
O98 
4:6) 
597] 
7,461) 
, 242 
, 225 
, 294) 
276, 235) 


970, 


3,053 
3, 699 
, 128 
, 256 
5, 843 
, 598 
2,770 


,334 
7,315 
, 396 
, 982 
, 479 
, 876 
, 289 
3, 686 
054 
, 636 


975 
, 461 
366, 155 
422) 657 
428) 
463) 
967) 
053 
055 





340, 
837, 
182, 


1,215, 754 


Payments to 
| Policyholders 


Total 


in 


3 
2,518,382 
5,975,119 

23, 568 
71,179,716 

325,551 

356, 967 

146, 569 

662, 101 
3,818, 185) 

242,755 


409, 898 
82,514 
510,075 
2,374, 889 
20,278 
498, 526 
6, 694, 789 
127,927 
37,376 
154, 790 





8,051 
ao 

, 300, 485 
106. 834 
4,275, 650| 
495, 567| 
2,140,391 
455, 824 
24, 847,020 
4,844,477 








733, 488] 
3, 260, 249) 
18, 56 
932 
26,77 
1,156, 664 
6,980, 602 
2, 108, 296) 
161,372 
578, 706 





, 683 
, 896) 
, 398 
,949 
2, 896 
2,508 
, 118 
7,061 
, 605 
21,926 





¢ "932 
2,094 


1,579,552 
11,398, 432 
23,715,590 
28, 429, 690 

454,818 
1,059, 588 
1,928, 441 

874,975 
2,032, 487 

592, 439 

=~ 


189, 402 

F2, 415,428 
11,872,631 
3,444,914 
762,947 


116, 810 
164,922 

80, 368 
222,035,901 
2,094,574 
1,299, 158 
19, 235, 737| 





2" 754| | 





Total 
Disbursements | 
in Year 


5 
3,241,013 
8,601, 204 

108, 236 

90,378,354 

681, 831 

514,301 

370,280 
1, 288,305) 
5,273,338 

350, 167) 


1,172,519 
239, 869 
741,519 

3,176,542) 
147,382) 
821, 204) 

11,774,908 
329; 826| 








416,210] 


43, on! 
467, 882} 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE 














| New Business | 
Paid for in Year} Whole Amount 
(including in Force at 
Revivals) End of Year 
$ 3 
6,101,213 77,059, 183 
51,399, 694 354, 563, 661 
2,389,950 6,749,023 
546,468,194) 3,457, 450, 658 
7,290,793 9,983,181 
1,036, 149 12,170,310 
6, 748, 800) 19, 053 , 363} 
33, 290, 745) 37,582,976) 
27,408,045) 198,066,674 
1,470,610 9, 900, 763 
23,742, 136 26,710,702 
2,899, 847 10,354, 249 
2, 986,524 17,617,703 
7, = 545 84, 242,086 
3, . 7,941,900 
13,359, 707 
482. 754, 596} 
15, 932, 851 
5,065, 832) 
| 12,316, 157 
“1,130, 400) rl 666, 250| 
3,642,913 13,698, 783 
16, 612, 870) 67,378,380 
16,677,801, 20,841, 806 


2,321,612 
1, 79/340| 
5,564, 425 
946, 386) 
3,675, 178 
963, 784) 
31,508,712) 
6, 213, 480 





| 
1,242,336] 
4,507, 652! 
103 , 050) 
1,398, 269} 
62, 248 
1,695,512] 
9,153,173 
3,600,911) 
368, 004} 
871, 441) 


106, 645 
68,619 
4,840,819 
11,891,128 
36, 898, 099 
644, 176} 
2,416, 472) 
918, 884) 
1,005, 345) 
2,356, 211 
6, 645, 116) 
474,794 
4,158,448 
5,393, 205 
1,549,017 
1,026, 278 
1,393, 805 
8,361, 122 
4,653,393 
287,472 


3, 295,050 
15,477,074 
31, 184, 885 
36,300,911 

785, 259 

1,482, 669 

2,814,066 

1,335,065 

3,529,785 

1,596, 517 


3,999, 515 
61, 833 
60,271 

262, 201 
453,952 
3,594,846 
[2, 546, 887 
139,776 
['5, 088, 555 
,599, 893 


_ 


216, 224 
339, 817 
274, 233 
5,703,311 
3,071, 766 
2,260,975 





"794, 690| 


151, 705 419 


12,716,040) 
7,779, 603 
37,897,049] 
22, 067, 760) 
72/639; 743| 





844. 845, 913 


9,715, 550) 135,917,913) 
31,332,848} 58,331,233! 
17, 140,558 116, 534, 545) 
1° 897, 703] 3, 291,938] 
3, 584, 730 31,920, 872! 


4,589, 629) 


56, 729, 146) 
225, 086, 553 


1, 103,001) 
8,759,007) 
21, 882,785 


30,614,663} 65,883,890] 
4,628,912} 20,248,793) 
4,095,709} 22,174,602 


3,058, 712) 
3'033, 683 | 
94,045, 882 
237,097, 681 
923, 057, 252) 
17, 651, 135] 
65,587, 231 
01,909, 489 


1,450, 152} 
888, 594) 


392,049) 


r3i, | 


33,000, 716 
88, 980, 742| 
2,810, 415} 
14. 090, 613) 
0302, 599 














2,063,775 21, 109, 889 
r41,712, 183} r91, 927,374 
12,053, 543] 174, 047, 456 
1. 24) 13,266, 962 
9, 283, 693) 103, 845, 272 
64,293,911 114, 168, 878 
14, 597, 967 30,505, 115 
4,437,451 32, 569,353 
5, 426,335 34, 247,275 
15, 067, 169 186, 408, 560 
15, 762,720 135, 478, 466 
1,442,841} 10, 110,380 
36, 187,532 112, 653, 861 
43, 464,515 374,071,320 
120,620,178} 1,098,327, 884 
107, 890, 099 950, 563, 996 
7,632,068 24,816,491 
9,084,814 33, 532, 199 
18, 278,324 105, 331, 067 
5, 689, 841 37, 432, 865 
52,919,408] 161,783,807 
30, 161,322 639, 589, 539 
14, 413, 599 101, 853, 442 
858, 300 1,018,300 
18,600 6, 254, 864 
1,707,218 4,905,019 
12,066, 750 47,368, 250 
27,043 , 926 137, 180, 619 
8, 678, 670 60, 423, 758 
1,474, 691 7,568, 181 
19, 590, 686 146, 027, 203 
26, 462,572 32, 852, 007 
1,779,574 10, 123, 903 
2,549,110 17,044,918 
11, 137,356 8, 404, 834 
7487 , 946, 793) 85, 290, 563, 283 
15, 486, 433 94, 631,095 
21, 488,336 60,357, 166 
56,100,338} 609,009,569 
22,319,488] 56,669,765 
723, 880,791 755, 172,364 
4,429, 160| 35, 178, 430) 





The 


Spectator, May 


Gain in 
Amount in 
Force in Year 





$ 
—9, 252, Sy 
—9, 955,929 
751,104 
—323, 382, 16 
—1,553, 33 


—29, 692, 737 
—1,407,% 


8,327,134 
~ 


7734, 900 
1, 293,32 
—4, 711,58 


—68, 299, mw 
—10, 121,813 


—7, 044, 115 
—8, 520, 500 
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—4, 363,78 
—8, 335, 262 
—5, 256,012 
—2,353, 94 
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au Nay np LocaTION 
r COMPANY 
Farmers Uni futual, Des Moines, Ia 
Federal Life, Chicago, 


Federal Rese Kansas City, Kans 
Federal Unior neinnati, Ohio 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa 
Fidelity Union, Dallas, Texas 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

General Mutua!, Van Wert, Ohio 
Georze Washington, Charleston, W. Va 
Gibraltar L & A., Denver, Col 


a 


Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Globe Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Great American, Denver, Col. . 

Great American, Hutchinson, Kans 
Great National, Dallas, Texas 

Great Northern, Milwaukee, Wis 
Great Northwest Life, Spokane, Wash 


Great Southern, Houston, Texas 
Great West, Winnipez, Man. 


Great Western, Des Moines, Ia 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Neb 
Guaranty Income, Baton Rouze, La 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia 
Guaranteed Securities, Topeka, Kans. 
Guardian Life of America, N. Y. 
Guaranty Old Line Life 

Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Gulf States Securities 

Hamilton National, Los Angeles, Calif 


Harvester Life, Dallas, Texas 

Hawkeye Life, Des Moines, Ia. 

Home Friendly, Baltimore, Md 

Home Life of America, Wilmington, Del 
Home Life of New York, New York 


— 


Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Illinois Bankers, Monmouth, Ill 
Imperial Life, Toronto, Ont 
Imperial Life, Ashville, N. C 
Independent Life, Nashville, Tenn 


— 


Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind 
Indust ia! Life & Health, Atlanta, Ga 
Intern: ‘ional Trave'ers Assn., Dallas, Tex 
Interstate L. & A., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo 
Kentucky Central L. & A 

Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 


Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss 

Liberty Life. Topeka, Kans 

Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C 
Liberty Nati na!, Birminzham, Ala 
Life & Casualty, Chicazo, Ill. 

Life & Casualty, Nashville, Tenn 
Life Ins. Co. of Va , Richmond. Va 
Lineola Libe-ty Life, Lincoln, Neb 
Lincoln National, Ft. Wayne, Ind 
London & Seottish, London, Eng 


London Life, London, Ont. 

Manhattan Life, N. Y. 

Manhattan Mutual, Manhattan, Kans.. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Ont 
Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md 
Massachusetts Mutual, Sprinzfield, Mass 
Massachusetts Protec. Life, Worcester 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Michizan Life, Detroit, Mich 
Mid-Continent Life, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 
Maratime Life, Halifax, Canada 
Midland National, Watertown, 8. D 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ministers Mutual, Boston, Mass 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn. 
Missouri Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Modern Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


Monarch Life, Sprinzfield, Mass 
Monarch Life, Winnipez, Man. 

Montana L'fe, Helena, Mont. 

Montreal Life, Montreal, Quebec 

Morris Plan, New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J. 

Mutual of Ba!timore, Baltimore, Md 
Mutual Life of N. Y., New York, N. Y 
Mutual Life of Canada, Waterloo, Ont. 
Mutual Trust Life , Chicazo, IIL. 


National E quity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo 
National Guardian Life, Madison, Wisc 
aes Life of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
National Life & Acc, Nashville, Tenn 
National Life Co., Des Moines, Ia 
National Life, M ntpelies, Vt. 

National of U.S. A., Chica7o, Iil 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
‘National Old Line, Wichita, Kan 


(nee 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


3 | 
, 491,015 
, 5/6, 482 
9,109,824 
, 167,998 


575, 415) 
2, 100, 966) 





, 255, 168 


Great Republic Life, Los Angeles, Calif. | 
| 


, 505, 469 


ou 





2,609, 200 
, 799, 907 
, 455, 692 
, 249,491 
, 469,777 
, 603 , 063 
}, 219,370 


, 814,072 
, 224, 660 


2, 258,028 
, 800, 35) 
3,149,398 
74,407,234 
, 134, 881 
, 725, 143 
, 195, 663 


7,558,313 
, 331, 633 


, 786, 626 
5, 488, 785 
, 621,074 
3,770, 538 
59, 372,425 
5, 308, 882 

, 152,738 


5, 476,042 

, 532, 868 
, 251,170 
, 663, 132 
, 882, 487 


29, 299,340 


, 793, 767 


2,730,955 
, 692, 563 
2, 183 , 406 
, 747, 468 
, 709, 162 
}, 872, 137 
, 476, 96! 
, 213, 202 
32, 198,393 
,514, 491 


,026, 037 
, 201, 480 
, 981,624 
, 433,391 
33,526, 186 

5, 578, 629 
3, 156, 492 
54,878,047 





| 


754, 449] 


224,396 


441,130 





7,054,210 
449,310) 


701,744 


, 676, 560} 


533,943} 


5, 839, 521} 


286,372) 


5, 429, 705} 





2,098, 489| 
, 507, 634} 


693, 509| 


7,370, 176) 


417,566 





49, 403 


,947, 252] 
‘06 





, 613} 
468, 264 


| 
, 184,024 
, 702,314) 
, 428, 942) 
, 814,580) 
, 985, 127) 


780,710 


894, 760 


724, 832 


797,964 
248, 182 





889, 240 


276, 495) 


24 


nw 


wr 


~ 
mn 


bh 


tw 


nm maa 


| 
Surplus | 
(Assigned and | 
Unassigned) | 
End of Year 
| 


167, 
, 067, 
735, 
411, 
, 755, 
249, 
, 332, 
151, 
404, 
403, 


, 573, 
365, 
419, 
276, 
276, 
540, 
167, 
747, 
, 804, 
3,320, 


382, 
617, 
189, 
367, 
190, 
, 124, 

48, 
507, 
480, 
334, 


723, 


238 


,032 

SOS, 
6, 221, 
750, 
873, 
364, 


241 
310 


902 


590, 
116, 
500, 
045 


977 


, 007, 

520, 

301, 

429, 92: 
, 144,§ 
2,386, 5f 
3,974, 
531, 
7,019,7 
, 598, 352 


, 383, 
,034,! 

94, 
, 632, 
617,8 
5, 157,§ 
,017, 
3, 729, 9 
, 242, 
554, 


213, 
, 418, 9: 
241,: 
, 064, 6 
585, 

60, 


193, 
322, 
806, 
981, 
,349, 


388 


, 168 
, 305, 
693, 
583, 
566, 





631) 
aoe 
837 

4 8} 
624) 
589| 
116) 
306) 
000) 
052! 
798 
093 
613 
585 
132 
431 
679 
323 
269 


254 


583 
349 
092 
67§ 

000 
332 
793| 
283) 
093/ 
067) 





627) 
020) 
577} 
658) 
236) 
550} 
992 
975 
215 
201 





426 
163 
882 
000 
961 





213 
597 
805 
978 


000 
531 
166 


478 
225 
572 
255 
762 





660 


171,941 


~_—— DD 


ou 





LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1932—Continued 


Premiums 
Received 
in Year 


$ 

360, 5! 
659, 4: 
415, 4! 
043 , 265) 
O18, 665 
604, 
253, 4 
41,52 
633, 6 
82,7 


944, 67 
698, 53 
170, 6 
256, 


181,6 








716, 105.7 
834,: 


926, 


985, 56 
3,557, 
260, 03 
545,: 
537, 2 
96, 
6, 116, 

6976, 
23 997,37 


411, 834 



































Total 
Total Payments to Total 
Income Policyholders | Disbursements 
in Year in Year in Year 
$ 
439, 600 
3,316, 283 2, 
l, 
# 
14 
5,815,925 7,675,332 
4,198 51,403 
39, O16 1,065, 670 
> 000 91,642 
06,95 1,288,751 
383,811 604,415 
38,604 219,00 
227,004} 337, 980) 
32,356) 155,022 
670, 68° | 1,044,620 
12,552 115, 134 
921, 162) 1,485,308 
7,032,430 10,023,977) 
18, 422, 663 23,961, 156 
512, 008 137, 893 299,856 
4,616, 00 2, 634, 671 4,013,112 
293, 787 126, 844 244,592 
1,384,085 757, 843 1, 265, 058) 
275,744 84, 227) 199,697 
22, 269, 639 13,931, 701 18,723,788 
25.075) nil 1, 866) 
| 433, 607 1, 236, 863 
l, 220, 797 526, 173 
23,392 113, 887 
235, 60 71, 764 255, 572 
66,991 213,816 341,546 
1,367,317 657,813 1,322, 865 
871,475 2,077,735 611,61 
16.013, 680) 12, 108,814 15,049,305 
357, 706 ,40 362,63 
3.535.714 3,470,471 4,772,445 
14,090,032 8,971,333 11,8 4,982 
753,546 201,974 622,305 
747, 25 228 330 637,192 
7O8, S7€ 1,811,052 
2,721, 782 1, 142,627 
42.00 l 
1, 269, 7. 462,873 
13, 265, 7AF +, 240, 262 
15%, 859, 20°} 105, 163,765 
14, 133,07} ), 661, 82° 
735,476 | 224, 365) 
1,592. 55°| 089,454 1,556, 672 
1, 164,05"| 685, 124 1,049, 887 
2, 256.0 1,453, 018 2, 158, 86 
113.72 491, 01f| 778, 678 
234, 164) 596, 580) 
544, 854) 1, 168, 162} 
109 186) 280,541 
1, 836, 58* | 4,422,084 
8, 601,69 | 14, 614, 77§ 
435, 65° | 805,091 
22, 460, 566 
1,093,411 
18, 872,40! 8, 801,75 13, 139,395 
3.516 2,913, 001 3,809,515 
221, 255 $6, 225 162, 506 
28, 126,51 18, 288,74) 23,975, 603 
803, 80¢ 749,41! 933,798 
102,066, 11 61,578, 52¢ 79,973, 51¢ 
145,13 278,09 490, 607 
898, 993,01 551,720,71 707 , 645, 997 
1,589, 97F 687,94 989, 853 
1, 125, 30° 780, 1¢€ 1, 134,083 
1, 254, 46 870,944 1,327,12 
4, 843,54? 3, 485, 34¢ 4,598,447 
328, 942 80, 085 166 , $2: 
792, 402 596, 541 875,054 
749, 537 509, 475 757 , 862 
137, 738 114, 36) 160, 645 
7,670, 78° 4,414, 75 6, 106, 11¢ 
1,023, 90" 423 , 01 1,075, 74 
32,344, 6°: 29, 903 , 204 37, 508,12 
525, 88° 297 , 987 457,932 
142, 434 
1, 163, 832 
1,370,325 
795, 217 
166, 05: , 
$0, 489, 223 107,030, 961 
2,117,515 4, 763,46 
176, $47, 962 206 , 536, 43¢ 
15, 138, 74¢ 18,526, 40% 
4,651,404 6, 194, 23¢ 
, 115,016) 232, 01 
1,343,000) 677,478 1, 266, 002 
1, 797, 853] 1, 108, 307 1,544, 184 
2, 205, 220) 1,325,031 
9, 3, 086, 565 
1, 975, 65 
28, 20,052,765 
8, 323} 8,073,643 
260,024) 77,368 177, 156) 
109,191 34, 752 79, 885 











733, 6€¢ 


"52 


tw 


, 848 
895 
5, 28¢ 


981 


946 
9,599 
, 731 


57, 716 


New Business 
Paid for in Year} Whole Amount 
in Force at 


End of Year 


(including 


00S 
» 17 


226) 





, 671) 
, 238 
, 108) 


006 
923) 


500) 


, 845) 


450 
791) 


, 288] 


742| 


16,005) 
, 270} 


7,974| 


923 | 
825) 


053 | 


525 
575,114 
2,39 
59, 156 





104 


692 


087 
Q8E 
114 





267 


997 
gis 
328 
853 
817 


262 
767 


551 
19€ 
487 
254) 





367 
, 632 
, 362 
,121 
, 425 
7k 
, 832 
18,980,743,208 
, 157 
, 985 


551 
59% 
901 
, 306 
714 
, 812 
, 932 
, 78 
, 802 
, 648 


15,735, 877 
56, 346, 806 
45,889,717 
39, 627, 885 
21, 136,348 
2,334, 602,527 
158, 689,312 

4, 226,616,174 
517, £67,974 
170,061,512 


8, 805,312 
34,411, 836 
45, 988, 983 
59,094, 036 
308, 255, 850 
65, 810, 702 
579, 600, 992 
228, 452, 269 
7, 836, 743 

3,161,381 





The Spectator, May re 





1933 


$ 
11, 110,992 
112, 142,999 
50, 666, 641) 
36, 056, 836 
, 589 
, 740 
,527 
, 506) 
, 963) 
, 500 


, 768} 
, 852 
, 846) 
, 033 | 
, 158} 
, 093 
916) 
, 231) 
036 
36, SO! 


, 646 
907) 
000} 
, 302 
, 270} 


, 188} 


143) 


,545 





99, 243, 421] 
, GOS) 

1,615, 855} 
39,572,315} 
328, 270, 8° 0} 
| 3,456, 578, 156 
, 735] 
392, 775] 
48, 828, 77! 
27, 188,598 








, 633} 
20,905,395 
23,376, 686 
32,340,325 
, ORS 
44: 
78, 79€ 
34,04! 
, 64? 
15, 620,033 





Pag e ll 


Gain in 
Amount in 
Force in Year 


i 


—2,397,678 


242, 482 


, 606, 361 


670,002 
668, 609 


380,060 


197,539 
609, 256 


2, 668, 785 
, 720, 250 


3,422,935 
2,409, 113 
,022, 739 


—2, 163, 165 


144, 106 


3,438,557 
, 782,919 
, 704, 202 


916, 568 


5,999,513 


, 559, 163 
7, 988, 285 


547,185 


~5, 642, 891 
2,651,499 
2, 870, 265 


460,517 
, 410, 403 
365, 032 





, 20,218 
, 320,042 


, 110,291 
5, 300, 016 


720, 837 


5, 196, 425 
686, 291 
104, 
326, 53% 
6, 600, 741 
, 647, 490 
5,360, 806 





, 662,990 
, 251,363 


48, 227 


, 963,077 
2,249, 841 


185,543 


5, 473,813 


783, 846 


, 781,578 
, 740, 646 


167,009 


, 801,396 
£56, 500 
, 223, 229 
, 417,080 
, 534, 276 
, 688, 622 


678,110 
588,037 
113, 603 


216, 500 
842, 233 
036, 387 
496, 576 
286, 956 
263 , 840 
983 , 423 


—26, 107,877 


—1,275,924 


545,555 








Pag e 12 


NAME AND LocaTIOoNn 
or COMPANY 


National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan 

New England Mutual, Boston, Mass 
ew Work 1 Life Seattle, Wash 

New York Life, New York, N. Y 

North American, Chicago, Ill 

North American Life, Toronto, Ont 

North Amer. Life & Cas., Minneapolis 

North Amer. Reass., New York, N. Y 

North Carolina Mutual, Durham, N. ( 

Northern Life, Seattle ash 

Northern Life, London, Ont., Car 

Northwestern Life, Omaha, Neb 

Northwestern L. & A., Seattle, Wash 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

Northwestern Union, Ottawa, Ill 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif 

Occidental Albuquerque, N. M 

Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohi 

Ohio State, Columbus, Ohio 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis 

Old Reput lit Life, Chicago, Ill 

Ontario Equitable L. & A., Waterloo, Ont 

Oregon Mutual, Portland, Ore 

Our Home Life, Washington, D. ( 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Calif 

Pacifie National, Salt Lake City, Utal 

Pacific States Life, Denver, Col 

Pan-American, New Orleans, La 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mas 

Pe sular Life, Jacksonville, Fla 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa 

Pe sples Life Washington, D. ( 
*eoples Life, Frankfort, Ind 

Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill 

Philadelphia Life ter mary coe Ps 

Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, C 

Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C 

Pioneer National, Topeka, Kans 

Policyholders Nat'l Life, Sioux Falls, 8.D 

Postal Life, New York City 

Postal National Life, New York City 

Presbyterian Min. Fund, Phila., Pa 

Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala 

Pioneer-Pyramid Life, Charlotte, N. ( 

Provident L. & A., Chattanooga, Tenn 


Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D 
Provident Mutual ee, Pa 
Prudential, Newark, 5 
Public National Life, Jo iin Mo 
Puritan Life 
Pyramid Life 
Pyramid Life 


Providence, R I 
Ark.), Little Rock, 
Mo.), Kansas City, 

Register Life, Davenport, la 

Reliance Life. Pittsburgh, Pa 

Reliance Mutual, Chicago, Ill 

Republic Life, Dallas, Texas 

Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind 

Rio Grande National, Dallas, 

Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill 


Ark 
Mo 


T exas 


Royal Union Life, Des Moines, Ia 

St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis, Mo 
Saskatchewan Life, Regina, Sask., Can 
La Sauvezarde Life, Montreal, Que 
Seranton Life, Scranton, Pa 

Seaboard Life, Houston, Texas 








Sec. Life & Tr , Winston-Salem, N. C 
Security Mutual (Neb.), Lincoln, Neb 
Security Mut.(N.Y.), Binghamton, N. Y 


Sentinel Life, Kansas City, Mo 
Service Life, Lincoln, 


Shenandoah Life 


Neb 


Roanoke, Va 


Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. C 
Southern L. & H., Birmingham, Ala 
Southern Old Line, Dallas, Texas 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas 
Sovereign Life, Winnipec, Man 
Standard Life (Can.), Edinburgh, Scotl'd 
Standard Life (Miss.), Jackson, Miss 
Standard Life (Pa), Pittsburch, Pa 
State Farm Life Bloomingto m, Il 
State Life of Illinois, Chicaco 

State Life (Ind.), Indianapolis, Ind 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass 

State National, St. Louis, Mo 

State Reserve Life, Fort Worth. Texas 
Sterling Mutual Life, Houston, Texas 
Stonewall Life, Vicksburg, Miss 

Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md 
Sun Life (Car Montreal, Quebes 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago, Ill 
Teachers Ins. & Ann., New York City 
Texas Life, Waco, Texas 


Texas Prudential, Galveston, Texas 
Travelers, Hartford, Conr 

Trinity Life, Fort Worth, Tex 

Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohi 
Union Co-operative, Washineton, D. ( 
Union Labor, Washington, D. ( 


Tota 


Admitted | 





815,907 
277 , 877,37 
10,522, 855 
974,076,041 
14,230,174 
47, 122,350 
466,171 
13,796,090 
4,002,810 
12, 830,088 
&, 820, 622 
2,355, 112 
18.016 
196, 003 , 967 
47,114,790 
23,704, 820 
5,311,237 
18, 383,91 
14,766,739 
17,558,725 
500.065 
8,545,161 
11.938, 658 
1,454,518 
193,913,904 
1,183, 165 
8, 521,926 
28,378, 235 
720, 453 
1,174,315 
514,588,274 
4,048,400 
7,969, 438 
23,902,581 
13, 837,916 
166,025, 131 
13,633,370 
301, 502 
700,919 
21, 886,534 
21,877, 
7,904,993 
790, 643 
5,912,216 
3,557,547 
261,387,928 
773, 769,344 
143 QQau 
1,932, O86 
878,581 
1,111, 668 
6, 446, 136 
77, 851, 169 
756, 127 
1,369,342 
11, 427,547 
314,951 
3,084, 788 
37,729,597 
3,137,983 
2,241,002 
4,830,474) 
9,919, 826 
1,016, 852 
3,519, 206 
5, 299, 998 
21,284,411 
1,228, 631 
2,584, 646 
7,061,047 
4,721,034 
927,041 
363,114 
20,952, 252 
40,015, 294 
5,978, 885 
21,053 , 594 
932,755 
5, 621, 195 
806, 024 
485, 259 
53, 469, 762 
151, 695, 868 
174,715 
668, 27 
265 , 943 
237,917 
12, 461,048 
609 , 622, OST 
1,782, 289 
34, 804, 243 
6, 260, 062 
1, 863, 01! 
674,492, 52 
138, 812 
329,741,097 
2. 684, 400 
1,685, 597 


Surplus 
(Assigned and | 
Unassigned 











Premiums 
Rec eived 


End of Year in Year 
| $ 
1,077, 565 572, 632 
30 761,558 40, 722, 263 
1,920,038 1,320,044 
14202, 728,391 271, 759, 697 
2. 103,961 1, 800, 645 
7,116 395 6,337,988 
191, 692 75,431 
2, 2,915, 005 
1, 632, 556 
569, 525 63, 096, 387 
361,029 1, 565, 963 
296, 009 315, 14% 
164, 428 41,966 
1597, 319, 067 126, 767,510 
4,762,353 8,793,966 
1, 890, 82 4,160,275 
377 , 027 960,514 
1,693,514 3,080, 115 
1,872, 454 2,127,144 
1,832,210 2, 446, OO 
355, 265 162,365 
716, 620 1, 263, 50S 
1, 169, 619 1,8 015 
212,998 276,075 
16,089, 246 26,071,190 
885, 020 210, 800 
430, 872 791,114 
2,390, 006 5, 181, 47% 
512,374 92,744 
222, 046 
42,414,321 
369, 037 
R87, SH 
1, 228, 630 
1,161,135 
13, 258, 640 
1,545,912 
162, 636 
164, 437 
1, 105, 020 
271,151 
2.086, 400 
1,716, 962 
351, 443) 
1,569, 539) 
768, 740 
1626, 785,921 
17179, 026, 667 
253 . 393 
| 
59,575 226, 296 
172,471 197,412 
672, 216 45, 638 
384, 6382 821,188 
6, 696, 173 13, 873, 420 
148, 104 70, 145 
186, 926 370, 198 
761, 452 1, 733, 235 
130,111 94,492 
333,615 465,914 
1,346, 885 4.528, 677 
383, 723 328,378 
558, 664 264,172 
636,038 767,917 
761,089 1, 167 
235,001 
547, 697 
557,097 
1, 294, 557 3 
333, 677 
374,977 829, 953 
1,168,781 1,973,915 
358, 163 922,724 
302,121 61,000,031 
150,517) 186,910 
1, 208, 146 3, 271, 593 
6, 159,326 6. 449, 568 
807, 479 757, 265 
9,061, 706 848.389 
746,542 155, 166 
494, 684 576, 253 
506, 433 266,011 
165, 294 168, 057 
1, 437,060 7,570, 447 
15,373, 8¢8 19, 670, 308 
145, 831 21, 854 
158. 197 183, 433 
62,715 158, 798 
158, 193 38, 754 
2,516, 208 2, 449, 75s 
1834, 023, 870 123, © 69, OO 
316,038 655, 846 
3, S85, OSY 5, 263 , 30 
039, 407 682, 033 
317,578 1, 103, 960 
1954, 002,077 103, 149,012 
110,913 , 5 
23, 848, 133 
1,484,714 S { 
851,378 900 , 20% 














Total 
Income 
in Year 


n CO Gr Go 


991 
104, 688 


1, 


104, 688 


134, 
365, 
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Tota New B ess 
Tota I Payment I Paid for in Year| Whole An Ga 
N » Loca \dmitted ed i P y! D nents includ Force at An 
MPANY (ssets ) n Year Year Re 4 End of Year Fores Year 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Lif Rock, Ar 457,20 122. 46 109.5 4.055 72,838 71 1.579, 662 5.071.305 4 41 
n Mu Des Me 3, I 652, 31¢ 29,856 488,034 510.7 57,02 48 &. 059,070 29 400,750 1,178, 298 
n Mu { Portland, Me 21,693, 761 1,357,113 2,251, 700 84,001 280.5 32,144 4,323,047 1,651, 600 7,360, 967 
n Nat neoln, Neb 139,325 130, 450 40,316 47 300) 49,018 1,163,248 1,144, 248 1,144, 248 
sion Nat dayton, Ot 2,876, 880 203,751 611,654 771,784 950, S71 252,495 757, 246 3,641,629 7, 653,916 
n Pacif aha, Net 1,017,340 216, 078 164,04 801,417 146, 47¢ 9), UGS 5,245,471 033,761 483, 264 
ed Ber fe, Omaha, Net 184,440 465.536 1, 241, 682 93, 55¢ 283 060 024, 808 6. 881,643 58, 165.311 2 6.374 
ted Fid fe ‘ 210,050 484.044 805, 632 1,028,091 564. 236 9.277 1 386.516 30,355, 928 4,018,755 
ited Ins Chicago ai ! 406,125 262,759 227,81 43, 608 57, 457 76.068 381.354 5.084.681 762,545 
United Life & Concord, N. H 7, 774,386 739,214 1,609, Sif 2,020, 282 1,697, 88 2,219,777 5,091,673 46,823,744 6,409,344 
a, Kan 670, 654 287,356 236, 773 14,654 75,09 2,192, 736 508, 811 
fe, Indianapolis, Ind 26, 906, 476 3 215.416 2 963.340 4.308, 494 666.395 7.450.751 ? 336,621 
w York City 6,383,741 571,471 660, 656 52. 623 1.178.310 4,835,040 ang, 62 
, Topeka, Kan 3. 103, 106 569, 507 770, 747 1,434,055 725.332 r10,045, 040 4,123, 866 
rtland, Ore 246,731 182, 440 145, 369 213, 268 122, 266 4,537,750 6,534, 160 
Richmond, Va 534, 24¢ 124,044 334 500 58 608 294.81 6.436.515 0. 124 
Life, Chattanooga, Tent 23,077, 260 1,924, 662 3 295, 542 4,644, 657 5,395,711 10, 464,791) 21,709,975 
nal, Chicago, III 2,577,714 1, 266,051 872, 109 33,548 139.851 41.977, 871 3,369, 080 
San Francisco, Cal 21,346,119 1,719,059 4,354, 830 5.441, 95 5.177.574 21,525, 023 7,009, 602 
Winnipeg, Man 2,023, 409 339, 790 258,212 198 343,377] 1,832,176 1,463,179 
nnipeg, Man 1,742,054 293,354 194, 297 85. 44 162, 457 58 064 1, 258, 504 671, 761 
Fargo, N. D 68, 736 9, 203 43,945 68,050 6, 227 48. 864 631, 700 8,300 
San Angelo, Tex 352, 440 149,544 125,113 143,676 21, 609 138,053 3,361,768 169, 922 
Life, Lincoln, Neb 138, O87 122. 222 3,004 22. ©05 168 22. 873 213, 250 50 
Western & 8 uthern, Cincinnati, Ohio 128,351,597 20, 246, 125 24,977, 884 31,44: 680 15, 680, 655 26, 632,916 242,9¢ 4,025 22 79,318, 232 
Wiseonsin Life, Madison, Wis 3, 965, 530) 283.110 756. 364 171, 853 536. 290 773.45 1.740.778 5. 167,384 2.344, 628 
Wisconsin Ni stional, Oshkosh, Wis 6, 962, 208 1. 107.785 1,022. 886 1.365.019 1.072. 490 1,448, 31° 4.978, 466 40, 772, 607 | 4,053, 800 
Yeomen Mu Life, Des Moines, lowa 23, 894, 988 1,398, 833 2,785,797 27,105,075 2,374,985 3.015.553) 7143,386,091 127, 278, 138] ee 
Total (289 American companies 20,863,517,045| 1,922.709,165| 3,605,394,989) 4,764,457,562) 3,191,878,72¢ 4,058,910,095 a 10,319,380,685|a84,797,17 6,982 a4,330,353,990 
65,027,361,312|617,569,329,324| —61,023,464,009 
Total (29 vdian companies 1,671,788,072 133,663,886 270,378,686 377,717,062 235,872,365 315,623,964 901,435 7,636,634,9.3 371,168,816 
Grand 7 318 companies 22,535,305,117| 2,056,373,051| 3.875,773,675) 5,142,174,624 3.427,751,091| 4,374,534,059 16, — 177 110,003, 141,229| — 5,724,986,815 
Increase 1932 (Amer companies 715,353,035 50,648,227 55.907.924 197,398,624 583.419.455 /61,060,630 | 
ye. 31, 1931 7 companies 20, 148,164,010 1,872,060,938 661,302.91 4.961.856.186| 2.608.459.271 7.849.465) a13,072,2?8 365 | a82,127.530,9° 2} a1.309,700,348 
64,951,289.032| b18,592,793,253} 653,878,533 
Des. 31, 193 18 compantes)d 18,846,012,716 1,817, 452,202 3,514,255, 105 4,587,712,30 2,245, 888,474 197,440,543| @15,210,372,496) a87,826,8°0,624| a3,788 378,608 
44,810,995, °34 b18,088, 414.8 0 413,591,639 
Jee. 31, 1929 (320 companies)d 17,470,868,155| 1,755,548,484| 3,340,754,336) 4,330,462,659) 1,049,994,043 2,877,392,598) @16,739,500,45' | a84, Né@) 06,655 56,281 
; 64,368, 34,354 17675 23,161) 61,169,937,171 
Dee. 31, 1928 (311 companies)d 15.947,095,594 1,659,806, 263 3,139,581,210 4,085,615,745 1,679,903,05 9 555.069.9808 a15,227.705,642| a77,382,895,735| a6,376,874,053 
b4,264,908,704) 616,505,385,900) 61,424,647,800 
Dec. 31, 1927 (309 companies)d 14,381,430,767 1,502,327,884| 2,860,092,33 1.671,.285.974 1.498, 125.504 9 204 250.720, 213,660,001, 885| a71,006,021,682| a6,212,627,470 
b4,165,216,744 15,080, 73 8,16 4916,201,478 
1, 1926 (297 companies)d 12,924,656, 748 1,345, 849,388 2,612,209,090 3,318,698, 584 1,375,405,49 2,112,642,328) a13,285,218,623| a64,7 364,212) @6,550,151,606 
64,028,226, b14 164 *536,712| 61,378,151,479 
Jee. 31, 1925 (281 companies)d 11,643,759,810) 1,228,661,115} 2,371,921,237 007,327,234) 1,240,818,354| 1,937,382,052 a58,243,242,606| a6,721,981,389 
b3,765,797,083 | b12,786,385,232) 61,55 
ec. 31, 1924 (272 companies)d 10,499,040,297|  1,144,972,190} 2,115,519,101| 2,689,127,003) 1,202,804,382) —1,811,122,900) a10,619,810,933 | a51,521,261,217 
. 62,908, 150,386 3 314 
Dee. 31, 1923 (270 companies)d ),469,917,254| 1,035,996,234| 1,897,926,432| 2,425,380,146) 1,113,626,251| —1,661,011,132) @9,423,077,247 .277, 864 
. 2498, 734.750) 610.107.256.433 bl. 303 10,508 
Vee. 31, 1922 (260 companies)d 8,717,758,247 973,994,182) 1,672,099,924| 2,137,294,355! 1,006,931,734) 1,480,730,640) @8,394,050,543) a41,374,944,876| a3,508,703,602 
62,145, 135,304 b8,653,118,497 bf 45 483° 102 
» 1, 1921 (264 companies)d 8,067,670,736 819,036,835 1,525,190 468 44,215,398 835,053,873 1.281.498, 261 ? |. 241,274 
Dec. 31, 1920 (253 companies)d 7,390,972,036 777,478,047| 1,421,304,78 1,796,202.403 763,988,692) 1,215,106,763 05,995,884, 167 
et 4774,547 842 
(a) Ordinary. (6b) Industrial. (d) American companies only (r) Includes reinsurance (uw) Unavailable. 

(2) Includes $7,750,000 security depreciation reserve for difference between Dec. aluation and convention valuatio (3) 
xcludes $4,000,000 of group insurance. (4) Includes $2,500,000 ce ntingency reserve ir 1922. (5) Includes contingency reserve 
\ cludes accident and health (7) Excludes group insurance 1932, $347,454,832 (8) Excludes group insurance 1952, $1 IT 4.< 

') The surplus excluding all dividends, funds and special reserves (10) Ineludes group increases in excess of with- 

- (11) Includes $75,000 charged to surplus from the sale of 2,500 shares am capital stock. (12) Figure for 1932 includes 

Is for 1933, $24,576,823: suspended mortality fund $8,980,797 ecuritv fluctuations and real estate depreciation fund $14,- 

(13) Actual market - value. (14) Includes special contingency reser not required by law of $36, 630,710. (15) Includes 

tioned surplus retained as a contingency reserve. (16) Includes dividends appt onec 1932, 7,343,000 Mortality fluctu- 

ind 2, $9,285,09 Assets depreciation fund 1932, $9,587,592. Other funds 1932, $570,236. (17) Including $61,552,811 con- 

gency reserve for mortality fluctuation or possible depreciation in assets in 1922, and not incl ing special contingency reserve 

a tuation in security values of $46,000,000 in 1932. In addition to amounts set aside to purchase paid-up additions to industrial 

policies as of "Dec 30, 1922, $56,617,183. $1,925,362 par value of $2,000,000 capital stock of the company has been purchased pursu- 

nt to the provisions of Ch: ipter 99 of the Laws of New Jersey for 1913 and is now held by Vivian M. Lewis and James _Kerney, 

trus tees for the policyholders of the company. (18) Includes credit balance of shareholders’ account. (19) Includes $7,778 318 

vss for a ogee between Dec. 31, 1932, valuation and convention valuation. (20) Includes $515,278 loans to policyholders, with 
npanies policies as collateral 








20-payment rate. 
reference to 


ing with the original 
To make this concrete, 
Table E shows that the 


The Silent Salesman 


(Continued from page 6) 50-year reserve 
. under the 20-payment plan is $117.52. 
life plan, and five years later the in- The 50-year reserve under the ordinary 


life is $68.16. Therefore, the additional 
amount required to effect the change 
would be $49.36 and the larger reserve 
would appear in the new policy. If the 
ordinary life policy is continued in 
force to the end of the 20th year, the 


sured decides to change to the 20-year 
payment life plan, the change can be 
made without any physical examination 
by simply paying to the company in 
question the difference between the re- 
serves under the two plans at that time, 


and having a new policy issued at the difference required to make the life 
ene! age on the 20-payment life policy fully paid up at that time would 
plan. Future premiums will be in keep- be $272.34, the difference in reserves 


_— 
4 ie Spectator, May 25. 1933 


at that time. It will be found that the 
difference in the original contract pre- 
miums of $8.08 per year, improved at 
5 per cent interest for 20 ye will 
amount to $280.45, or more than a suffi- 
ciency to effect the change. 
Temporary term insurance is seldom 
satisfactory and has often proven to be 
most expensive in the long run of time. 
The need for life insurance is of a 
permanent nature. Each living person 


ars, 


will certainly die, but no sane and 
healthy person is in a particular hurry 
(Concluded on page 22) 











View Over Bushnell Park, Hartford, Showing Connecticut General Home Office Building in Left Foreground 


Home Office 
Buildings 


HE home office building of the 
Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company stands on the ecge 
Bushnell Park, only a few minutes’ 
walk from the main business section 
of the city, but with open space and 


a pleasant approach from the park. 


The photograph shows the Connecti- 
cut General in the left foreground. At 
the extreme right is the State Capitol, 
south of which are other governmental 
The Connecticut General is 
well surrounded by other members of 
family. 


buildings. 


Hartford’s famous insurance 


Several fire insurance companies are 
included in the picture and the square 
building in the center fore- 
ground is the Phoenix Mutual’s. The 
photogravh was taken from the tower 
of the 

The 
the Connecticut 
massiveness and solidity. The walls are 
surmounted by a heavy cornice. 
The windows are plentiful and unusu- 


six-story 


Travelers’ building. 
outstanding characteristics of 
General building are 
granite, 


ally large. There is a strong impression 
of weight and strength and definite re- 
semblance to the model, the Riccardi 
Palace in Florence, which the architect, 
James Gamble Rogers, had in mind in 
designing the exterior. The blending of 
a traditional New 
e‘ting and company has been 


Italian design to a 
England 
successfully achieved. 

The building at present forms an L, 
high. The 
land for 
court at the 


six stories company owns 


adjoining future expansion. 
In the 


by a 


rear and connected 


tunnel is a separate four-story 


building which houses the printing and 
supply departments. Parking yards for 
employees and a heated garage for of- 
ficers are provided 


Entrance to the building is through 


of 
Distinction 


JNAMIORUISOOMUQUVCLUU AOU UDOT 


UNSARUNNQLOUNVOEISAUUDENITU ENOTES HAUT 
Connecticut General 
Life, 
Hartford 


TOOUHLLUWEVOU0 HAVASU 


a two-story marble lobby. On the first 
and mezzanine floors are an auditorium 
and club rooms for employees which are 
open during noon hours and after clos- 
ing, and are available for company 
department parties in the evening. The 
auditorium includes a stage which is 
used by the employees’ dramatic club, 
and by use of a portable net the room 
does double duty as a basketball and 
volley-ball court. The building has no 
cafeteria because of its convenience to 
restaurants in the business center but 
the club facilities for 
employees bring their 
lunches. 

The work rooms have been left free 


provide 
wish to 


rooms 
who 


possible 
upporting columns. 
Floors are brown linoleum; lower walls 


from partitions as much as 


and there are no 


are painted buff; upper walls and ceil- 
Trim and furniture are 
Natural light is unusually 
high large 
Artificial lighting is semi-in 
direct and ample. Sound-deadening ceil- 
ings are being installed. Private offices 
are simply finished with dark wainscot- 
ing, plaster walls and oak floors. 
Interdepartment routing is by two 
sets of dumb waiters. All papers and 
parcels go first to central distributing 


ings white. 
oak. 
good due to 


light 
ceilings and 


windows. 


stations in the basement from which 
they are resent to the proper floors. 
Electric wires run in conduits under 


the floors. Work rooms are equipped 
with electric clocks. The telephone sys- 
tem allows dialing for both inside and 
outside calls, an operator being used 
only for incoming outside calls. 

Details of architectural interest are 
a monolithic column of black marble 
placed in the center of the lobby, 
stained glass windows in the audi- 
torium, depicting historical subjects 
and the directors’ designed in 
Georgian style, with vaulted plaster 
ceiling, birch paneled wainscot and 4 
black and gold marble fireplace. 

The company which 
building was established in 1865, writes 
life, accident, group and salary savings 
insurance and annuities and became 4 
billion dollar life company in 1928. The 
present building was completed in 1926. 
The office 


employees are covered by a group I 


room 


occupies this 


approximately 500 home 
surance and a cooperative group retire 
ment annuity. Additional cooperative 
group insurance and salary savings I 
surance are available. 
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Woods’ Superintendent 
Discusses Recruiting 


Clarence Metzger Tells How 
World's Largest Life Agency 
Hires and Trains New Men 


By Frank ELLINGTON 

Clarence B. Metzger, superintendent 
forthe Edward A. Woods Company, the 
world’s largest life insurance agency, 
representing the Equitable of the 
U.S.A. in Pittsburgh, was the featured 
speaker at the May meeting of the life 
managers of Philadelphia. The meeting 
was held at the Sylvania Hotel last 
Thursday and a record attendance 
turned out to hear Mr. Metzger tell how 
trains 
time when 
and 


his company recruits and new 


There never was a 
new 


agents. 
it was easier to 
there never was a time when caution 


obtain men 


hiring was more in order than today, 
declared Mr. Metzger. His own agency 


interviewed 4500 men last year and 
issued 195 contracts. This year, to 
date, 1000 have been interviewed and 


58 have been signed up. 

The experience of the Woods agency 
with new men shows that a recruit 
should be able to finance himself for at 
least four months and probably six. 
Asked whether the agency had taken 
on any agents, well qualified in every 


other respect, but lacking funds, the 
speaker said, “Yes, much to our re- 
gret.” 

The second six months of a new 


agent’s career is the critical period, Mr. 
Metzger declared. During the first half 
year in the business he usually will sell 
some business to his close friends and 
relatives; the slump comes when these 
easy leads are exhausted. The neces- 
sary financial reserve, therefore, be- 
comes indispensable in getting the agent 
into his second year, when he demon- 
strates to himself and his manager 
whether or not he is to be permanently 
identified with the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

The matter of time control is left up 
to the individual unit managers of the 
Woods organization. Supervision of 
new agents, and old ones, too, Mr. 
Metzger said, never ends in his com- 
pany’s practice. Close attention is given 
every man for at least two years and 
the agency is careful not to let a man 

(Concluded on page 22) 





Dr. Patton of Prudential 
Will Retire Next July 


Second Vice-President and Medical 
Director Will Then Have Completed 
Thirty-Eight Years’ Service 


Dr. J. Allen 
second 
In- 


NEWARK, N. J., May 20 
Patton, 
vice-president of 


director and 


The 


America, will re- 


medical 
Prudential 
surance Company of 
tire from active duty with that organ- 
ization on July 1, next, after 38 years 
of service. 

3usiness associates and other friends 


of the executive attended a farewell 
dinner in his honor at the Hotel Sub- 
urban, East Orange, N. J., last night, 


and he plans to leave for his new home 
in California on or about Friday, 
May 26. 

Dr. Joseph E. Pollard, associate med- 
ical director, toastmaster at last 
night’s banquet, while other speaker 
were John K. Gore, vice-president and 
actuary, and Dr. L. F. MacKenzie, also 
associate medical director. 

Dr. MacKenzie, in behalf of the Med- 
ical Department, presented the guest of 
honor with a set of golf clubs. 

Dr. Patton’s achievements as chief 
executive of The Prudential have been 
numerous. Under his guidance the 
home office Infirmary been de- 

(Concluded on page 18) 


was 


has 


RETIRING FROM SERVICE 


Dr. J. Allen Patton 


John S. Thompson Weighs 


Regulatory Tendencies 


President of The Actuarial Soci- 
ety Sees Benefits in Emphasiz- 
ing Protection Features of Life 
Contracts; Inflation Viewed 


In delivering the presidential address 
before the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York on May 11, John S. Thompson, 
vice-president of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, discussing governmental regula- 
tion as it affects life insurance, offered 
the thought that the potentialities of 
developments which have come to the 
fore in the last few years are no less 
impressive than the events and influ- 
ences of the insurance crisis of 25 
years ago. 

Engaging immediately in a discussion 
of the present life in- 
surance payments, Mr. Thompson de- 
clared that it cannot properly be said 
that life contracts have been abrogated 
merely because there has been a tem- 
porary suspension of certain options. 
Payments to policyholders not affected 
by such options, he pointed out, were 
resumed as soon as banking facilities 
were restored and have gone on as be- 
fore. The essential feature of the con- 
tract—protection—is just as definite 
and prompt and unfailing as ever it 
was before regulation of voluntary 
withdrawals became Mr. 
Thompson declared. 

Explaining that such seeming inter- 
ference with individual rights became 
imperative in the face of a national 
emergency and led to an extension of 
the police power of the states, Mr. 
Thompson asked what might be the 
practical results of this regulation. 

In the opinion of the speaker, it will 
not be otherwise than beneficial, how- 
ever distressing the present experience 
may be. Although the present struc- 
ture of life insurance has been built up 
on the merits of whole life insurance 
as distinguished from term or assess- 
ment insurance and the appropriate ex- 
tent of the “investment” feature is in- 


restrictions on 


necessary, 


dispensable, Mr. Thompson suggested 
that it may be that the investment 
characteristics of contracts have been 


overstressed or at least stressed at the 
of the protection element of 
(Concluded on page 18) 


expense 
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The Type, Size and Kind of per cent on the third interview and 37 Life of Virginia Officers 
. P or 7.4 per cent after the third. 
Policies That Are Being Sold As to the type of business sold, 231 On Tour of Southwest 
A very interesting survey was or 46.2 per cent were submitted on the President Bradford H. Walker ang 


made by the Fresno, Calif., branch of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The research studied the first 
500 applications of 1933. Some very 
interesting trends were indicated from 
which valuable working conclusions 
for life insurance agents could be 
drawn. Of chief importance was the 
disclosure that most of the present 
volume is derived from small policy 
amounts. Of the 500 applications, 475 
were written for $5,000 or less and 
cnly two of the entire number were 
for more than $10,000. The average 
size of the application was $2,030. 
Two hundred and seventy-two were 
written on the first interview, and 181 
were secured by cold canvass. Fifty- 
one agents in 49 days produced $1,- 
018,000 of written business. There 
was an average of 9.8 applications per 
producer. The territory is a diversi- 
fied agricultural one, comprising large- 
ly rural and small towns and general 
business conditions in it are rated in 
Forbes Chart as C or relatively bad. 


The summary shows that the total 
volume of business on the 500 appli- 
cations amounted to $1,018,000 for an 
average of $2,030 and an average age 
of 28. Ninety-five per cent of the cases 
were on policies of $5,000 or less, 3.4 
per cent were written for $10,000 or 
more and 1.6 per cent between $5,000 
and $10,000. One hundred and fifty- 
nine applications or 31.8 per cent were 
on the lives of women, 170 or 34 per 
cent were 21 years of age or less, 285 
or 57 per cent were from 22 to 45 
years old, while 45 or 9 per cent were 
over 45 years of age. Eighty-nine or 
17.8 per cent of the applicants sub- 
mitted cash with the application. 


As to occupation, the following 
were shown: Students, 119; house- 
farmers, 44; teachers, 37; 
clerks, 31; salesmen, 25; merchants, 
22; service station workers, 13; 
bookkeepers, 11; stenographers, 10; oil 
workers, 6; packing house workers, 6; 
truck drivers, 5; mechanics, 5; office 
managers, 5. 


wives, 57; 


As to the business sources, 96 or 
19 per cent were on old policyholders; 
203 or 41 per cent came directly from 
references of friends or policyholders, 
181 or 36 per cent came from cold can- 
vass. Two hundred and seventy-two 
cases or 54.4 per cent were closed on 
the first interview, 130 or 26 per cent 
on the second interview, 61 or 12.2 


ordinary life plan, 152 or 30.4 per cent Vice-President James E. Woodward, of 
on the life income endowment, 73 or The Life Insurance Company of Vir. 
14.6 per cent on the limited payment ginia, are making a visit of more thar 
life plan, 22 or 4.4 per cent on the a month’s duration among the com. 
single premium and annual premium  pany’s branch offices in Oklahoma and 
annuity plans and only 12 or 2.4 per Texas. In addition to agency contacts, 
cent were submitted for term insur- Mr. Walker plans to meet and inter. 
ance. An encouraging record. view the company’s medical examiners. 





Chere’s a Job Ahead 


Force of circumstances has | 
created a condition that chal- 
lenges the attention of all life 
insurance salesmen. 


Thousands of women and 
children are either with- 
out protection or with so 
little that it is woefully 
inadequate. 


They are the silent victims | 


of lapsed policies. 


Reclaim Them Without Delay! 





Che Prudential 
Iusurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrte.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Post Office Life Insurance 
Continues Growth in Japan 


Little is generally known about post 
office life insurance in Japan which be- 
gan back in 1916, with 261,500 policies 
amounting to 24,500,000 yen. Up to 
date, it has reached the impressive fig- 


ure of 15,600,000 policies with a total 
value of 2,100,000,000 Yen, the monthly 
premiums running to 12,600,000 yen. 
Applications are received by the post 
offices, of which there more than 
9000 throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. No medical examina- 
tion is required. The rate of interest 
is 34% per cent. Policies run over 10 
or 20 years, one form being reserved 
for children between the ages of 3 and 
12, the other for persons between 12 
and 60 years of age. The amount of 
the policy is limited to 450 yen. To 
prevent unjust claims, a provision sets 
forth that if death occurs within 18 
months from the date of the contract, 
the claim is reduced proportionately; 
if the policyholder dies within one year, 
only the paid-in premiums are refunded. 


are 


Franklin Life Agent in 
Better Business Bureau 


Ralph Colby, Indianapolis general 
agent for the Franklin Life, has been 
named a member of a special committee 
of the Better Business Bureau which 
will determine whether operations of 
numerous “missions” and armies are 
conducted properly, particularly as to 
whether they are entitled to response 
on the part of the public which is asked 
to donate. 


Chicago C.L.U. Agents 
Answer Timely Objection 


Four timely objections with reference 
to life insurance will be answered by 
members of the Chicago Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters this week, 
at its May luncheon. 

They are as follows: Why should I 
buy new life insurance with deflated 
dollars when inflation is almost a cer- 
tainty? Answered by A. S. Ingersoll, 
of the Mutual Benefit. 

Why wouldn’t I be better off under 
present conditions buying new term in- 
surance rather than continue with my 
old ordinary life? Answered by A. J. 
Sweitzer, of the Penn Mutual. 

I would rather wait until I see how 
the life insurance companies come out 
after the loan and surrender mora- 


tator, May 25, 1933 


Answered by C. E. 
Mutual. 
insurance 


torium is lifted. 
Smith, Northwestern 

I will buy life 
the companies publish statements based 
than the 
called convention values. Answered by 
J. C. Windsor, Equitable Life of New 
York. 


A 


not until 


on market values rathei so- 


Union Central Life's 
Indianapolis Manager 


The appointment of Pierce H. Young 
as manager of the Indianapolis agency 
of the Union Central Life 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


T seems to me that the poor old vet- 

eran agent is getting a terrible jerk- 
ing around these days. Not the veteran 
who is successful in keeping his produc- 
tion up to or beyond the predepression 
mark. He continues to start work any 
time he feels like it, exercises his own 


| splendid judgment about the utility of 


Insurance | 


Company has been announced by vice- | 


president, Jerome Clark. He succeeds 


Russell S. Kind, who has been in charge 


of the Indianapolis agency for the last | 
look very 


Mr. Kind, who has always 
large 


five years. 
been a_ personal 
amounts, resigned his post in order to 
devote full time to his clientele in the 
Union Central. Mr. Young has had 
over fourteen years’ experience in the 
life insurance business and a few years 
ago was head of the home office service 


producer of 


time control records, and is still “Bill, 
old boy, old boy” to the boss. I mean 
the formerly successful man who has 
gone into a _ protracted depression 
slump; who can’t seem to discover a 
new type of prospect and whose servic- 
ing efforts on behalf of old policyhold- 
ers is making the new business records 
sick indeed. There are a 


| great many such men drifting out of 


the business and, barring a more sym- 
pathetic attitude on the part of the 
agency manager, many more will be 
lost. And they are needed in the ranks 


| of insurance salesmen, despite their re- 


department of the Life Insurance Sales | 


Research Bureau in Hartford. In 1931 
he left the Bureau to become Super- 
intendent of Agencies of the Central 
Life Assurance Society of Des Moines. 




















cent poor showing. 
* - * 


RESENT day conditions are such 
as to drive men to judgment that is 


| sometimes tinged just a bit with a qual- 
| ity of hysteria and the manager who 


is too ready to fire a trained and valu- 
able agent whose make-up is not suffi- 


| ciently flexible to enable him to adapt 
| himself to every new situation in a 


rapidly changing world of business is 
first cousin to the company executive 
and other students of the business who 
would retreat 20 years in policy forms 
because of the recent moratorium 
emergency. It must be remembered 
that a legion of non-buyers of the pres- 
ent moment, among the old policyhold- 


| ers, will again be buying in the happy 
| days which are just around the corner. 


The servicing is not going to waste. 
Some, a comparatively few agents with 
a limited clientele of badly hit business 
men, doubtless have been and are doing 
more than their share of such work, but 
the majority of agents wouldn’t recog- 
nize an old policyholder if they met him 
on the street. They don’t see enough 
of them. 
* + * 

O we pass along that classic bit of 
S conservation advice, slightly para- 
phrased: “Hold onto your old agent.” 
The men and women prospects with 
whom he now is apparently wasting his 
time may be a new type of prospect in 
the near future and the “old agent,” if 
he has served them well, will have the 
inside track. 
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Dr. Patton Retires 
From Prudential 


(Concluded from page 15) 


veloped from a small unit into a mod- 
ern, well-equipped hospital. In 1932 
alone 59,000 treatments were given to 
home office employees. 

The Laboratory and Longevity Ser- 
vice has been so improved in equipment 
and scope that in 1932 there were 118,- 
491 specimens examined in the labor- 


atory, an average of more than 394 
for each working day. 

Dr. Patton is the son of a prominent 
physician, Dr. William R. Patton, of 
Charleston, Ill. There he was born and 
received his early education. After this 
he entered the University of Illinois 
and graduated with the degree of B.S. 
in 188, following which he went to Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, and two years 
later obtained his degree of doctor of 
medicine. 














- “LIVING INSURANCE?” | 


Perhaps life insurance ought to be called 
“living insurance.” It assures a man an inde- 
pendent living for his later years, or a living 
for his family if he dies. 


In recent years the financial benefits of insur- 
ance to the living policyholder have gained 
increasing recognition. More people are buy- 
ing life insurance primarily.as a sound invest- 
ment. They are attracted by the staunch 
security and stability of the well-managed life 
insurance companies, particularly under the 
acid tests of the past few years. 


In 1932 the New York Life paid over 
$182,000,000 to living policyholders and $72- 
500,000 to the beneficiaries of those who died. 
The New York Life agent has a wide choice 
of policies from which to make recommenda- 
tions for “living insurance” to fit the particular 
needs of his clients, including its Annuity 
Endowment which continues to gain in popu- 
larity. 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


NEW YORK _ LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


| 
| 








He began his Prudential career on 
May 3, 1895, as an examiner in Chi. 
cago, and became a member of the home 
office medical staff on May 18, 1909. Jp 
January, 1909, he was made assistant 
medical director; in January, 1913, he 
was promoted to the rank of associate 
medical director, and in January, 1920. 
was placed in charge of the department 
as medical director. On January 13, 
1930, he was again promoted, this time 
to the rank of 2nd vice-president and 
medical director. 

Since he came to the home office, Dr, 
Patton has been an outstanding mem- 
ber of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors. From 1926 to 1928 
he was vice-president, and in the latter 
year was elected president of the asso- 
ciation. 





John S. Thompson's Address 
(Concluded from page 15) 

the contracts. “Any development,” Mr. 

Thompson said, “which restores the 

emphasis to the fundamental protec- 

tion of life contracts, tends to place the 

emphasis where it belongs.” 

The other important phase of regu- 
lation discussed by Mr. Thompson was 
the provocative topic of currency regu- 
lation of which he said, “The results 
of any deliberate policy of inflation or 
of any devaluation of the dollar upon 
the fortunes of life companies and their 
members might be so direct and so im- 
mediate that the problem cannot be too 
carefully considered or too thoroughly 
understood.” 

Touching on a few of the influences 
to which life insurance, under inflation, 
might be subjected, Mr. Thompson 
noted that devaluation would have little 
effect upon the status of policyholders 
entering subsequent to a change in the 
monetary unit, provided there was to 
be no further change, but the disturb- 
ance with reference to the relative 
value of reserves (on old policies) cre- 
ated from premiums paid before and 
from premiums paid after any deval- 
uation of the currency unit would bring 
out important results to policyholders 
with accumulated equities represented 
by a cross-section of the assets. 

Assuming that any new fiscal policy 
is limited to a mere “priming of the 
economic pump,” and the experiment 
is tried with restraint and understand- 
ing, Mr. Thompson said that the eco 
nomic effects may be salutary and in 
no way undermine the confidence in the 
stability of our financial structure, 
which is the mainspring of the influ 
ences governing the building and main- 
tenance of a life company. 


The Spectator, May 25, 1933 
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The Silent Salesman 


Concluded from page 13) 


to make that exit. The happiness and 
neace of mind afforded by permanent 
plans of insurance cannot be completely 
served by temporary term plans. 


For example, the lowest first cost 
plan of term insurance is obtainable at 
age 35 for $8.64 per $1,000. The rate, 
however, but one year of term 
insurance and increase year by year as 
age advances, reaching a rate of $54.89 
per $1,000 at age 69. The average 
annual cost during the 35-year period 
would be $21.55, with no surrender 
value at any time. Compare this with 
the average yearly cost of $17.53 under 
the annual payment whole life issued 


overs 


in 1898 as shown in Table E, with its 
guaranteed 35th year cash value of 
$615.14 per thousand of insurance. It is 
even more striking to note that the 
average cost of the lowest first-cost 


term rate is greater than the average 
for the endowment plan illustrated in 
columns 9 and 10 of the table. 
Furthermore, it is well to observe the 
fact that more than 50 per cent of the 
original number of persons insured in 
1898 at age 35 lived through the entire 











For Over 82 Years 


Im 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual 
issued its first policy. From that 
day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best pos- 
sible life insurance service at the 
lowest possible cost. That it has 
been successful is shown by the en- 
viable reputation which the com- 
pany enjoys among those who buy 
insurance and among those whe _ | 
sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1251 


More Than Twe Billien Dollars ef ] 
Insurance in Force 























period of 35 years and were here to 
witness the coming of 1933. The same 
is true of those who insured their lives 
in 1898 at age 35 on the year by year 
renewable term plan. How will the two 
classes compare at the end of the period 
with respect to actual average cost of 
insurance, peace of mind, solid comfort 
and actual cash on hand. 








Northwestern Mutual Life 


Oklahoma-Texas Agents 
Hold Joint Convention 


DALLAS, TEX., May arroll 
Day and Mrs. Robert Shipley of 
Oklahoma City, were the chief speak- 
at the annual joint meeting of the 
Dallas and Oklahoma City Life Under- 
Association here. Mrs. Ship- 

wives of insurance agents 
could furnish their husbands with valu- 
able tips by “keeping their eyes and 
ears open during their social affairs” 
and Mr. Day declared the “cherished 
hours” in the insurance business has 
arrived, but warned that the “hour may 
wrecked from within through the 
application of wrong principles.” Jess 
Todd, president of the Oklahoma City 
Association, presided the 


23—C 


ers 


writers 


ley said 


be 


at joint 


meeting. 


Manager at Houston 

James H. Klingler has been named 
manager of the Houston agency of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 
He succeeds E. O. Hall who resigned 
to devote his efforts to personal pro- 
duction. 


Dividend Additions Illustrated per $1,000 of Insurance—1933 Dividend Basis 


Any annual dividend payable under a life or endowment 
policy while in force will upon prior request be applied to 
the purchase of a fully paid-up participating addition to 
Such additions are payable with the policy at 
maturity and also increase the Nonforfeiture, Surrender 


the policy. 


and Loan Values. 


Additions may be surrendered for their cash value with- 
In this way previously pur- 


out affecting the policy itself. 





chased additions may be used to meet current premium 
payments in case of necessity. 

Since the accumulation of additions increases the paid-up 
and the cash value claimable under the policy the use of 
dividends to buy additions will advance the time when the 
paid-up av ailable or the cash value of the policy will become 
equal to its face amount. 

Illustrations based on the 1933 dividend scale follow: 





Total At End of Additions 
Dividend Guaranteed Paid Up Policy Illustrated 
At End of Total Additions Pd.-up Available Year Total 1933 Basis : . 

Age at Annual Policy Premiums Illustrated Policy on Premiums Guar't’d Total 
Issue Premium Year Paid 1933 Basis Request Ordinary Life. Paid Amount GF. Cash Val. Cash Val. 
5 $16.63 23 $382.49 $609 $437 $1,046 36 $598.68 $1,122 $634.81 $371.43 $1,006.24 
20 18.37 22 404.14 565 457 1,022 3 624.58 1,009 604.08 400.27 1,004.35 
25 20.55 21 431.55 522 478 1,000 32 646.60 907 973.40 429.20 1,002.60 
30 23.3 21 489.51 510 518 1,028 31 722.41 851 576.83 476.08 1,052.91 
35 26.88 20 537.60 470 537 1,007 29 779.52 768 547.20 503.69 1,050.89 
40 31.56 20 621.20 468 575 1,043 27 852.12 699 520.75 528.58 1,049.33 
45 37.82 19 718.58 444 588 1,032 25 945.50 645 501.03 549.34 1,050.37 
50 46.36 18 834.48 436 597 1,033 22 1,019.92 574 457.36 542.85 1,000.21 
55 58.06 17 987.02 443 601 1,044 20 1,161.20 554 457.07 551.19 _ 008.26 
60 74.29 15 1,114.35 429 575 1,004 18 1,337.22 548 466.90 555.32 022.22 
Twenty-Payment Life. 

15 26.33 14 368.62 391 689 1,080 30 789.90 1,062 535.83 504.58 1,040.41 
20 28.29 14 395.06 378 694 1,072 28 792.12 929 496.43 534.37 1,080.80 
25 30.63 14 428.82 371 698 1,069 26 793.89 819 463.32 565.89 1,029.21 
30 2.44 14 468.16 362 702 1,064 24 802.56 715 428.01 598.74 1,026.75 
36 86.85 14 515.90 350 704 1,054 22 810.70 623 394.33 632.51 1,026.84 
40 41.10 14 575.40 340 705 1,045 20 822.00 541 360.82 666.7 1,027.54 
45 46.57 14 651.98 335 702 1,037 19 884.83 500 356.13 674.73 1,030.86 

53.86 14 754.04 335 695 1,030 18 969.48 468 353.59 673.39 1,026.98 
55 68.88 14 894.32 357 683 1,040 17 1,085.96 462 368.03 659.7 1,027.81 
60 78.10 14 1,093.40 397 665 1,062 16 1,249.60 474 395.05 632.79 1,027.84 

Twenty-Year Endowment 

15 47.80 15 717.00 268 782 1,050 17 712.60 316 289.85 798.55 1,088.40 
20 48.36 15 725.40 278 782 1.060 16 773.76 302 269.06 735.97 1,005.08 
25 48.86 15 732.90 283 781 1,064 16 781.76 308 273.80 735.45 1,009.25 
30 49.57 14 693.98 267 733 1,000 16 793.12 316 281.31 734.7 1,016.06 
35 50.64 14 708.96 278 731 1,004 16 810.24 323 288.07 733.77 1,021.84 
#0 52.83 14 732.62 281 729 1,010 16 837.28 332 295.99 782.12 1,028.11 
45 55.15 14 772.10 291 723 1014 16 882.40 344 307.14 728.99 1,086.18 
50 59.87 14 838.38 306 714 1,020 16 957.92 362 324.57 723.27 1,047.84 
4 67.61 14 946.54 335 700 1.035 16 1,081.76 396 856.21 718.7 1,069.99 

$0.00 14 1,120.00 383 67 1,061 15 1,200.00 418 $70.67 642.22 1,012.89 
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New Insurance Measures 
Introduced in Illinois 


One Bill Sponsored by Department 
Affects Stock and Mutuals Cos., 
Another to Control “Twisting” 


CHICAGO, May 22.—Several important 
bills affecting insurance were in- 
troduced in the Illinois 
sembly just before the bars were put 


new 
general 


as- 


up against new measures being filed. 

Leading the new measures was one, 
House No. 955, which provides a means 
for changing stock life insurance com- 
panies into mutual concerns. This bill 
was sponsored by the state incurance 
department. 

Another important measure was No. 
961 in the house, a bill against twist- 
ing and rebating. This measure is 
sponsored by the life insurance interests 
of the state. 

The senate refused to 
two bills by Senator Gunning which are 
aimed at life insurance companies, and 
which were placed on the senate calen- 
dar without recommendation by Senator 
Mendel, chairman of the senate insur- 
ance committee, who acted without con- 
sulting the committee members. Senate 
No. 323 prohibits insurance companies 
from holding real more than 
three years, while Senate No. 324, re- 
quires life companies to invest 75 per 
their Illinois reserves in II- 
Both stricken 


consider the 


estate 


cent of 
linois securities. 
trom the calendar. 


were 


New Chicago Quarters 

The Yeomen Mutual Life of 
Moines has announced the opening of 
larger quarters for its Chicago agency 
at 134 North LaSalle Street. B. F. 
Provol is general agent here, his organ- 
ization having advanced from fifteenth 
place in 1929 to third place at the end 
of March 31, in standing. 
George R. Goodwin is of the 


Des 


company 
cashier 
agency. 


Distinguishing American Ins. 
Union, Inc., From the Fraternal 
Receivers have been appointed for the 
American Insurance Union, fraternal, 
of Columbus, Ohio. They will liqui- 
date the assets of the old fraternal so- 
ciety. The receivership in no way 
affects the new legal reserve company, 


the American Insurance Union, Inc., 
which was formed in 1929. This lat- 
ter organization has approximately 


$27,000,000 of insurance in force and 
during the past year has shown a gain 
in assets of more than 45 per cent and 


an increase in business in force of 











THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE 


Founded 1850 


LIFE ENDOW MENT 


MODIFIED LIFE 











654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


SALARY SAVINGS 











approximately 50 per cent. Judge C. 
S. Younger, former superintendent of 
insurance of Ohio, is president of the 
American Insurance Union, Inc. 


Aetna G. A. to Retire 

E. H. Lestock Gregory, general agent 
at San Francisco for the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company since 1901, has 
announced his intentions of retiring 
from business, because of ill health, on 
June 1. F. Crook Whatley, heretofore 
general agent at Cincinnati, has been 
named as Mr. Gregory’s successor. 





COMPANY 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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Mutua! Life Promotes 
Manager A. H. Bennell 


Succeeds E. R. Ferguson, Who Retires 


After Forty Years’ Service; A. F. 


Haas Goes to Pittsburgh Office 


Vice- President and Manager of 


Agencies George K. Sargent of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 


York announces the promotion of A. H. 
Bennell from managership of its Pitts- 
burgh agency to managership of its 
Cleveland agency, succeeding Manager 
E. R. Ferguson, retired because of ill- 
ness. The change became effective May 
15, 1933. Mr. Bennell’s headquarters 
will be in the company’s present offices 
in the Union Trust Building, Cleveland. 

Anton F. Haas, of Baltimore, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bennell as manager in Pitts- 
burgh, his appointment taking effect 
May 22. His territory will comprise 12 
counties in Pennsylvania, and he will 
have his headquarters in the company’s 
present offices in the Oliver Building in 
Pittsburgh. 

In these appointments the company 











production. 





Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
C onfidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 




















follows its practice of making promo- 
tions and filling vacancies from its own 
ranks. 

E. R. Ferguson, who active 
service of the company under its retire- 
ment plan because of poor health, first 
became connected with the company in 
1893 in the home office. He was ap- 
pointed assistant agency cashier of the 
Charlotte, N. C., agency in 1902, man- 
ager in El Paso, Tex., in 1906, manager 


leaves 





V 





write today to: 


INSURANCE 
LOUISVILLE, 





RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 






The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


ESTED 


IN 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


COMPANY 
KENTUCKY 








in Charlotte in 1908, manager in Cin- 
cinnati in 1911, and transferred to 
Cleveland as manager in 1925. 


Metropolitan Group Business 

The Jamaica Water Supply Co., of 
Jamaica, L. I., has announced the adop- 
tion of an employees’ group insurance 
program for the benefit of all of the 
company’s eligible workers. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
is administering the plan on a coopera- 
tive basis. Individual amounts of life 
insurance range from $1,000 to $2,500, 
according to salary. 

In conjunction with the group plan, 
insured workers, when sick or injured, 
will be entitled to the benefits of a visit- 
ing nurse service maintained by the 
insurance company. 


Indiana Agency Incorporates 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the secretary of state in In- 
dianapolis by the Indiana Mutual Life 
Agency Company, Inc., of Elkhart, Ind., 
formed to operate a general life agency. 
The corporation has an initial capital 
stock of 1000 shares, having a declared 
par value of $100 each and the incor- 
porators are J. S. Fisher, Eugene 
Holdeman and James C. Lane. 


Calif.-Western States 
Manager at Portland 

R. M. Beckley, veteran agency man of 
the California-Western States Life In- 
surance Company, has taken over the 
management of the company’s branch 
office at Portland, Ore. Mr. Beckley 
will also have regional supervision of 
other field units in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 
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W. S. Howell Heads 


Texas Mutuals’ Oragnization 


DALLAS, TEX., May 22 WwW. & 
Howell of Bryan was elected president 
of the Texas Association of Mutual Life 
Insurance Officials at the annual meet- 
ing here. Other officers are J. V. 
Singleton of Waxahachie and W. C. 
Francis of Paris, vice-presidents and 
J. W. Patterson of San Angelo, sec- 
retary. The next meeting will be held 


in Galveston. 


A. R. Roberts, Amicable 
Life Founder, Dies 


DALLAS, TEX., May 22—Artemus R. 
Roberts, 68 years old, founder of the 
Amicable Life Insurance Company of 
Waco, died at his home in Corpus 
Christi a few days ago. He had been 
in ill health for some time. The 
Amicable Life building, at the time it 
was built, was the tallest edifice in 
Texas. Mr. Roberts retired from the 
insurance business a few years ago. 


A COMPLETE LINE 











The Missouri State Life provides 
the field man with a complete line of 
policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participat- 
ing contracts, designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual pros- 
pects. Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt 
underwriting service, helpful field 


cooperation. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


Woods Superintendent 
Addresses Managers 


(Concluded from page 15) 


go as long as he makes an honest effor: 
to succeed; as long as his “mental at. 
titude” is right. 

Every man in the organization has 
his quota—new agents included. Ney 
men should be started producing as 
quickly as humanly possible. “Take him 
out and close a case before the sun goes 
down. Show him how it is done.” 

The problem of the old agent—the 
former success who is now 
—came up for the usual managerial at- 
tention. Mr. Metzger maintains that 


slipping | 





wee 


new contacts are essential to such men; | 
that the natural “contact” as formerly | 


accepted are not as important as they 
used to be because such contacts prob- 
ably are broke at the present time. The 


old agent who will not accept advice | 


in this respect is in for trouble, the 
speaker averred, saying “The older 
salesman is on his way out of the busi- 
ness when he merely shrugs his shoul- 
ders and says ‘That’s the way I always 
did it.’” 

Mr. Metzger deplored a tendency of 
some veterans to disregard prospecting 
fundamentals—to become blasé in their 


a 


attitude regarding methods and records | 


—and illustrated his point by telling 
how an agency manager, a veteran in 
the business, had torn up a bunch of 
old card leads and consigned them to 
the waste basket as worthless. A newer 
man in the organization noted the act, 
fished the torn paper out, pieced the 
ecards together, and sold seven cases 
from the leads, paying for $30,000 of 
new business. 

The Woods organization, Mr. Metz 
ger declared, insists upon its agents 
being successful because, first, they owe 
it to their families to be so. Next, they 
owe it to themselves. In the third place, 
they owe it to the Equitable and to the 
agency. He was roundly applauded at 
the conclusion of his talk, and follow- 
ing the meeting spent another fifteen 
minutes in informal discussion with 
various managers who wished to check 
up on the notes they had taken from 
his address. 





New District Manager 
INDIANAPOLIS — Robert C. Blessing 
has been named district manager fot 
the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company by Howard Nyhart, 
state manager. Blessing’s territory 
will include Indianapolis, Mario 
county and surrounding counties. 
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Hawley Wilson Now Heads 
Illinois Life Association 





Imposing Array of Speaking Talent 
Features Annual Convention Pro- 
gram of State Association 





J. Hawley Wilson of Peoria 
elected to head the Illinois Association 
if Life Underwriters at its annual con- 
Bloomington last week. He 


was 


yention 1! 

succeeds Nathaniel P. Blanchard of 
Champaign who goes to the hoard of 
girectors for one year. Mr. Wilson is 


with the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Other officers elected included C. F. 
Axelson, Northwestern Mutual, Chi- 
cago, first vice-president; Elmer M. 
Eersch, Equitable Life of New York, 
Eigin, second vice-president; and Lester 
P. Livengood, Minnesota Mutual, Dan- 
ville, reelected secretary-treasurer. The 
officers and the retiring president com- 
prise the board. 

Speakers at the sales congress held 
Saturday included Arthur F. Hall, 
president of the Lincoln National Life; 
Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-president and 
medical director of the Continental As- 
surance; Henry Schoch, general agent 
of the Aetna Life in Detroit, formerly 
associated with the Whatley Agency 
of the company in Chicago; and E. L. 
Carson, agency manager in Wisconsin 
for the Equitable Life of New York. 





Eastern Life's Anniversary 

The anniversary banquet of the East- 
ern Life Insurance Company of New 
York was held last Thursday, May 18, 
at the Hotel Edison. Among the guests 
at the dinner were Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van Schaick; Law- 
rence Cathles, president of the North 
American Reassurance Company; Nel- 
son B. Hadley of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, and Francis R. Stod- 
dard, former superintendent of insur- 
ance of the State of New York. 





New Directors of Galveston 
Life Underwriters 


The following board of directors for 
the Galveston Association of Life 
Underwriters was named at the first 
meeting of the organization: William 
M. Morgan, Leon M. Blum, Frank E. 
Simmen, Roy E. Keeling, J. M. Gray- 
son, H. G. Rogers, Gaston S. Peek and 
E. L. Roberts. Committee chairmen 
are: Program—Roy E. Keeling; Trust 
—J. M. Grayson; C. L. U.—H. Le- 
Blane ; Publicity and advertising—E. 
E. Intlehouse. 
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Illinois Insurance Concerns 
Are Ordered to Liquidate 
CHICAGO, May 22—Several additional] 
Illinois insurance have been 
instructed to cease operations and their 
affairs have been turned over to the 
attorney general by Superintendent of 
Insurance Ernest Palmer with instruc- 
tions to start liquidation proceedings. 
They are as follows: Illinois Mutual 
Union and American Mutual Benefit 
Association, both of Marion; Old 


concerns 


Equity Insurance Company of Chicago; 
Teachers National Life and Annuity 
Company of Springfield; Corn Belt Life 
Association, Champaign; Eagle Burial 
Society of Chicago; Paris Mutual 
County Fire of Paris, Ill. 

J. A. Angell has been appointed gen- 
era] agent for the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York at Portland, 
Me., with jurisdiction over the State of 
Maine. Mr. Angell for two 
terms in the State Senate. 


served 





THE FORMULA 
OF SUCCESS 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe MutTuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 


Indemnity Benefits. 


It has many practices to broaden 


and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 


work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


She 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mer. of Agencies 
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Program Announced for 
Management Conference 


Operation of Small and Medium 
Sized Companies Will Feature 
June Meeting at Fort Wayne 


The program for the Midwest Special 
Conference of the Life Office Manage- 
Association, to be held June 12 
and 13 at Fort Wayne, Ind., in the 
Lincoln National Life home office build- 
ing, stresses management problems of 
majority of 


ment 


interest to a numerical 
companies included in the membership 
of the organization and should be well 
attended. The theme of the meeting 
will be: “The operation of the new busi- 
department in the small and 
medium-sized company.” John F. 
Ruehlmann, vice-president, Western & 


ness 


Southern Life, is general chairman. 


Monday Morning 

Address of Welcome. 

Committee Report — “Operation of 
the Policyholders Index”—(a) Selection 
and training of clerks; (6) Maintain- 
ing records of production; (c) Types of 
routine references to Index; (d) Other 
types of references to Index; (e) 
Periodic checking of Index for (1) mis- 
filing, (2) destruction of certain coded 
ecards, (3) reguiding. Committee Chair- 


man, W. J. Moore, assistant secretary, 


Old Line Life. 
Paper—“Proper Handling of Medi- 
cal Examinations”—(a) Chief and al- 


ternate plan of examiners (6) Crediting 
medical fees; (c) Routine for checking 
medical examiners in the new business 
Committee Chairman, Dr. 
vice-president and 


department. 
J. Rozier 
medical director, Union Cooperative In- 
surance Association. 
Luncheon—Lincoln 
Rooms, 12.30 p.m. 


Biggs, 
Dining 


National 


Monday Afternoon 
Paper—“The Control of Pending Ap- 


plications and Examinations in the 
New Business Department”—R. P. 


Edwards, manager, ordinary issue de- 
partment, Western and Southern Life. 
Committee Report—“Company Prac- 
tices in Handling Reissues and Addi- 
tional Policies’—(a) Handling paid-up 
policies by endorsement and reissued 
policies; (b) Reinstatements; (c) 
Changes; (d) Underwriting routine in 
handling reinstatements, changes, etc. 
Committee Chairman, A. J. Koeppe, as- 
sistant actuary, Union Central Life. 


Dinner Dance—Fort Wayne Country 
Club, as guest of the Lincoln National 
Life, during evening. 


Tuesday Morning 

‘Home Office Underwriting 
and Procedures”; General 
F. Cross, assistant secre- 
underwriter, Lincoln 


Theme 
Practices 
Chairman, C. 
tary and chief 
National Life. 

“Responsibilities 
Medical Directors and Lay Under- 
writers”; Dr. Henry W. Cook, 
president and medical director, North- 


and Functions of 


vice- 


western National Life. 
Paper—‘“Selection and Training of 
Lay Underwriters”—(a) Field contact 
with agents; (b) Use of numerical rat- 
ing system. By A. J. McAndless, vice- 
president, The Lincoln National Life. 
Paper—“Standards of Production for 
Average small 
(c) Home of- 
By L. W. 


-acific 


Underwriters” — (a) 
cases; (b) Large cases; 
fice underwriting expenses. 
Morgan, Jr., vice-president, 
Mutual Life. 

Paper—“Sources and Use of Under- 
writing Information,” by Arthur Co- 
burn, vice-president, North American 
Reassurance Company. 

Group Luncheon — Lincoln National 
Dining Rooms. 


Tuesday Afternoon 

Underwriting Clinic — Chairman, C. 
F. Cross, assistant secretary, The 
Lincoln National Life. 

“Current Underwriting Problems”— 
Fifteen specimen cases are being pre- 
pared as a basis of this discussion. 
Copies of these cases will be distributed 
in advance to those attending this ses- 
sion so that they may be prepared to 
participate in the detailed discussion. 

Discussion Leaders—F. J. Halliday, 
assistant actuary, Acacia Mutual Life; 


Cc. L. O’Brien, manager, underwriting 
department, Minnesota Mutual Life; 
Max S. Bell, actuary, Continental 


American Life; William E. Creery, as- 
sistant insurance supervisor, Provident 
Mutual Life. 


Insurance Essay Contest 





INDIANAPOLIS — Much interest was 
manifested in the insurance’ essay 
contest recently conducted by _ the 
American home department of the 


Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Indiana State Association of 
Life Underwriters. The essays were 
written by club women and young peo- 
ple on “Insurance as a Stabilizer in 
the Home and the Nation.” 


ee, 


Public National Life 
in Annual Meeting 


In holding its fourth annual hom 
office convention of general agents anj 
supervisors, the Public National Lif, 
Insurance Company, Joplin, Mo., ep. 
tertained the key men in its organiza. 
tion, from points throughout the states 
of Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas 

The meeting was presided over by 
R. K. DuVall, vice-president and agency 
manager, with D. W. Miles acting a 
toastmaster. 

The principal address was made by 
Theo. P. Beasley, secretary and generaj 
manager of the company. Mr. Beasle 
called attention to the consistent prog. 
which had been made 
Public National Life since its inception 
in January, 1929. 

Mr. Beasley expressed the necessity 
and intention of the company in its 
sales organization to at all times be in 
readiness for the adoption of new plan 
to meet the changing needs of time 
and circumstance as connected with the 
production of business. 


ress 


School Date Cancelled 
For Santa Barbara, Cal. 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., general 
manager of the Life Insurance Sale 
Research Bureau, has announced that 
the Bureau has decided against holi- 
ing the agency building school at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., on June 12 to 23 a 
previously announced. Mr. Holcomb 
stated the dates conflict with a number 
of life insurance company conventions 
which would detract from the at 
tendance. 


Business as Usual 
During Moratorium 

The Conservative Life of America re 
ports that the moratorium has nt 
hurt them on production very much 
During the ten days beginning May 1! 
and ending May 19, 70.3 per cent o 
all men in the field actually produced 
business. 

There was no prize contest, 0 
bonuses, or anything of this kind—" 
was just a natural production. 


Two New Offices in Cal. 


Samuel H. Silver, president of th 
Insurance Foundation, Ltd., Pacifi 
Coast manager for the North America! 
Life, of Chicago, has announced th 
opening of two additional branch & 
fices in California, one at Vallejo am 
the other at Woodland. 
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President Bailey Addresses Annual 
Meeting of National Board 





Discusses Problems Resulting from the Economic Depression and 
Points Out How Stock Fire Insurance Has Weathered the Storm; 
Deplores Excessive Taxation and Growth of Bureaucracy 





New YorRK, May 25—In presenting 
his report to the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
this morning, President C. Weston 
Bailey, president of the American In- 
of Newark, said that the 
for the sixty-sev- 


surance Co. 
delegates convened 
enth annual meeting, still harrassed by 
the difficult problems which the sever- 
est economic depression of modern 
times has brought with it, still under 
the stress of the anxieties which all 
thinking men charged with the respon- 
sibility of vital business interests must 
feel, so long as a definite and depend- 
able solution of these problems remains 
to be worked out. The restoration of 
the normal course of human affairs, he 
said, both in this country and through- 
out the world as a whole, awaits that 


solution. He added that he frankly 
confessed that it was with keen dis- 
appointment that he found himself 


compelled to preface his remarks to- 
day in this manner. “When I had the 
honor of addressing you in this room 
he said, “I was strongly 
inclined to believe that the worst 
stages of the depression had _ been 
reached and passed, and that we were 
justified, both by historical precedents, 
and by the observable facts of the situa- 
tion, in expecting that the process of 
recovery would be well under way be- 
fore another 12 months had elapsed. 
I did not then foresee—nor do I know 
of anybody of repute who did foresee 
—that in the months immediately 
ahead, the economic fabric of the world 
was to be shaken by crisis after crisis, 
each more violent than its predecessor; 
that the monetary and banking sys- 
tems of the most important industrial 
and commercial countries in the world 
were to be subjected to hitherto un- 
known stresses, and the value of their 
respective currencies in both domestic 
and international trade rendered doubt- 
ful; that great masses of liquid capital 
in the United States and elsewhere 
were to be withdrawn from normal 


a year ago,” 
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C. Weston Bailey 


uses, and either hoarded in the form of 
gold or currency by timorous owners 
or hastily transferred from country to 
country in search for safety; that in 
consequence, the and 
tribution of goods of all sorts were to 
be brought almost to a standstill, and 
the prices both of goods and property 
of every kind ruinously depreciated; 
and that, finally, the governments of 
the greatest and richest nations, like 
our own, find it necessary to 
intervene with measures carrying the 
exercise of governmental authority and 
power, far beyond all established prece- 
dent, for the purpose of preventing the 
demoralization of 
their citizens, and 
impoverish- 


production dis- 


were to 


complete economic 
numbers of 


well-nigh hopeless 


large 
their 
ment.” 
Stock company fire insurance, he said, 
which, in the United States more di- 
rectly and universally than any other 
(Concluded on page 28) 








Further Extension 


Granted Globe & Rutgers 


Vice-President Lester States As- 
sets Totaling $4,468,570 on 
Hand May 20 


Justice Alfred Frankenthaler of the 
New York State Supreme Court is ex- 
pected to decide within two weeks 
whether the plan of rehabilitation 
undertaken in behalf of the Globe and 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company is to 
be put into effect, or whether the com- 
pany is to be liquidated by the State 
Insurance Department. 

Justice Frankenthaler’s decision was 
made in chambers Saturday, following 
the presentation of affidavits by the 
company’s counsel showing the pres- 
ent financial condition of the company 
and the progress made during the past 
fifteen days toward obtaining the sup- 
port of policyholders and other claim- 
ants of the reorganization committee’s 
plan to convert claims of policyhold- 
and other creditors into per 
cent preferred stock in the company. 
Efforts to submit the plan to additional 
policyholders and other creditors will 
continue until ccurt reaches a decision, 
the present order, granting a continua- 
tion of Frankenthaler’s of 
May 5. 

An affidavit signed by J. D. 
vice-president of the Company, stated 
that there had actually been received 
signed assents to the plan amounting 
to $4,178,675.04, and that he had in 
hand telegrams and letters from agents, 
brokers and assureds indicating that 
there are now in the mails additional 
assents to the amount of $289,895.43, 
making an estimated total of $4,468,- 
570.47. All of these assents have been 
received in the past two weeks, or since 
May 5 when Justice Frankenthaler 
granted the reorganization two weeks 
in which to put the plan into effect. 

Other affidavits submitted to the 
court contained long lists of corpora- 
tions that have signed assents, and of 
agents and brokers who have attested 
to the need for additional time to make 
the plan operative. 

Grenville Clark of Root, Clark and 
Buckner appeared for the Globe and 
Rutgers Company and for the rehabili- 
tation committee. Martin Conboy ap- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Fires of 1932 in 
Philadelphia 


The sixty-third annual report of the 
Fire Insurance Patrol of Philadelphia, 
of which John Kremer is president, 
that in that city during 1932 
were 9013 alarms, an increase 
of 237 over the previous year. It adds 
that of these 3136 were false and un- 
necessary. The patrol received $222,- 
682 during the year, $65,144 being the 
brought forward, and 
$192,266, leaving a balance of $30,416 
In a list showing the 


shows 
there 


balance spent 
carried to 1933. 
causes of fire during the year it is in- 
teresting to note that spontaneous com- 
bustion caused 20, resulting in a loss of 
$153,253. Mr. G. B. should 
Cigarettes and cigar stubs 
for 425 alarm fires, 
and smoking is credited with 356. 
Matches are credited with the great- 
est number of all, 2027, and the list, 
which contains 37 different causes, in- 

1022 “unknown,” but 
“slacking lime.” Persons, who, 
because of the depression, have been 
obliged to place some of their posses- 
sions in the care of pawnbrokers dur- 
ing the year, had no cause to be greatly 
alarmed at not getting back their orig- 
inal goods and chattels whenever they 
were able to do so, for there were but 
three fires in such places during the 
year, one caused by cigarette or cigar 
stubs, one by smoking and the other 
by the mysterious “unknown.” Churches 
did not get off so easily for there were 
15 such fires, and defective flues 
started six of them. “Rubbish” caused 
one. It is distressing to learn that 
there were 17 fires in barber shops, of 
which cigar or cigarette stubs caused 
one and matches four. There was only 
cigar factory fire and that was 
caused neither by cigarette nor cigar 
stubs, matches or smoking. It is sup- 
posed that someone set it afire on pur- 
Beauty parlors had a total of 
nine fires and it is perhaps a mirror to 
the age we live in that one was caused 
or perhaps it the 


Shaw be 
informed. 


were responsible 


cluding credits 


one to 


one 


pose. 


by smoking, was 
janitor. 

As was noted in The Spectator at the 
time, Philadelphia received the grand 
among cities of 500,000 
population given by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for con- 
life and property 
ravages of fire. 
presented at Washington 
during the present month to 
George W. Elliott, general secretary of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, John W. O’Leary of Chicago, 


award over 


resources 


When this 


serving 
from the 
award was 


early 


who delivered an address regarding the 
award, stated that Philadelphia’s 
record in the competition since its in- 
ception had been remarkable. No doubt 
the work of the Fire Insurance Patrol 
has had an important part in such 
splendid results.” 


The Royal 
Exchange Insurance 


The Policyholder, of London, in a re- 
cent issue, devotes something over five 
pages to the Royal Exchange Insurance 
and while a great deal of the article 
deals with the 213 annual meeting—the 
Royal Exchange received its charter in 
1870—tthere is also an interesting re- 
view of the history of the company, as 
well as illustrations. In 1717 Case 
Billingsley, then solicitor to the Mercers 
Company, promoted a fund for the pur- 
pose of underwriting insurance — the 
list was opened on August 12, 1717, 
asking for subscriptions of £1,250,000 
with £100,000 to be paid-up, and by 
January, 1718, the amount was com- 
plete, in what was a remarkably shor. 
time for that period. Business was 
actually commenced before the neces- 
sary authority was obtained, and the 
first application for a charter was 
rather unexpectedly refused. The lega! 
ingenuity of the promoter then dis- 
covered a charter granted by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1568 to the Mines Royal, 
Mineral and Battery Works—as the un- 
dertaking was long defunct the charter 
was purchased without difficulty, and 
business was written under the name 
of the Mining Company, although the 
scope of the charter envisaged no such 
activity. When a timely hint from one 
of the ministers of the Crown led to 
the bargain for the two charters, in 
1720, that of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance naturally absorbed the business 
done under the cover of the Mines 
Royal Charter, and also the private 
venture of Lord Onslow, but from that 
date nearly two centuries passed be- 
fore there was any striking change in 
the position of the corporation. Its 
business developed on individual lines 
at the same address, and when the 
second Exchange was destroyed by fire 
in 1838 the official papers were rescued, 
and business was continued until the 
third Exchange was built to the design 
of Tite, and was officially opened by 
Queen Victoria in 1844. 

The Royal Exchange Assurance 
entered the United States in 1891 with 
headquarters at San Francisco and 
moved to New York in 1898. 


_ 


Wooden Shingle Roofs 


Wooden shingles apparently are pop. 
ular in Minneapolis, that is with the 
people who build houses. That they 
are popular with insurance companies 
does not follow, and the annual report 
of the fire prevention bureau for 1939 
shows that a high price is paid for 
using them. The report shows that 
during the year there were 601 roof 
fires. Of these, three were tar and 
gravel roofs; ten, composition, and the 
rest, 583, were wood shingle roofs. 





Fire Losses During 

First Four Months of 1933 
April showers are poetically supposed 

to bring May flowers. Perhaps they 

also had a hand in putting out fires, 


though that they played any consider. | 


able role along such lines is doubtful, 
Nevertheless, it is good news that the 
fire for last month were about 
seven and a half million dollars less 
than for the preceding month accord- 
ing to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters which estimates the fire loss 
in the United States for April at $27- 
825,970. The estimated loss for the first 
four months of this year is $135,356,264 
against $175,060,762 for the first four 


losses 


months of 1932, a decrease of about 
thirty-nine and three-quarter million 
dollars. 
San Francisco 
Brokers Nominate 

Milton Meyer, a prominent San 


Francisco broker, has been nominated 
for president of the Insurance Brokers 
Exchange of San Francisco by the 
nominating committee of the organiza- 
tion for election to be held at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Exchange, Weé- 
nesday, June 14, to fill all vacancies 
occurring on that date. The term to 
expire the second Wednesday in Decem- 
ber, 1933. T. P. S. Brown has been 
nominated for first vice-president, and 
August W. Virden, second vice-presi- 
dent, whose terms will also expire it 
December of this year. Those nomi- 
nated for the board of governors for 
terms expiring the second Wednesday 
in June, 1935, include D. B. Bowley, 
Walter Crowell and Stephen Mala 
testa. W. O. Lang has been nomi 
nated for the term on the board to e& 
pire the second Wednesday in June, 
1934, and R. E. Meyers for the term 
expiring the second Wednesday in De 
cember, 1933. M. Thompson and Her- 
bert S. Henderson have been nominated 
for the Arbitration Committee. 
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Stock and Mutual 
Insurance in Connecticut 


Disagreement between mutual fire in- 
surance companies and stock companies 
came out into the open at the hearing 
before the insurance committee of the 
Connecticut General Assembly during 
the past week. It was in connection 
with the effort of out-of-state mutual 
fire companies to secure a change in 
Connecticut statutes regarding the 
limit of risks and the basis of computa- 
tion, and the complete removal of limi- 
tation risk on property fully pro- 
tected by sprinkler systems. 

Decidedly interesting was the extent 
to which the differences between mutual 
and companies 
There was a tenseness in the situation 
that could and there were 
expressions of confidence of the mutual 
proponents by stock executives and 
equally strong commendations of stock 
companies by the mutual representa- 
tives. Frank D. Layton, president of 
the National Fire, observed that it was 
nice that the two interests had reached 
the level where they could express ad- 
mirations, even if there was a string 
attached which might be yanked later. 
‘Supporting the bill were representa- 
tives of leading Connecticut industries. 
They supported the bill on the grounds 
of rates and the value of the inspection 
service rendered. These men apparent- 
ly left important industrial duties to 
participate in the hearing. The Con- 
necticut Manufacturers’ Association ex- 
ecutive personnel were present. 

United States Senator Hebert of 
Rhode Island supported the amendment 
and State Senator Fuller F. Barnes 
of Bristol conducted the support. 

President Layton, who conducted the 
case of the stock companies, was sup- 
ported by President Richard M. Bissell 
of the Hartford Fire; George C. Long, 
Jr., vice-president of the Phoenix Fire 
group, and Guy Beardsley of the Aetna 
Fire group. 

The Connecticut law which the mu- 
tual companies would change provides 
that no company shall write in a single 
risk a policy for more than 10 per cent 


stock were carried. 


be sensed 


of its paid-up capital and surplus. 
Mutual companies are prompted in 
seeking the change in consequence of 


a ruling by the attorney general that 
mutual companies come within the 10 
per cent restriction. 

The new bill makes no change in the 
10 per cent limitation for stock com- 
panies but is amended so as to permit 
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the writing of unlimited amounts on 
fully sprinklered property, the 10 per 
cent limitation applying only to par- 
tially or non-sprinklered property. 

Qualifications for mutual companies 
are defined by limiting single risks to 
10 per cent of net assets and 2% per 
cent of total cash premiums or premium 
deposits. Unlimited risk may be writ- 
ten on sprinklered property. 

Senator Hebert asserted that the 
Connecticut law, as interpreted, would 
restrict the writings of companies in 
any section of the United States, there- 
by imposing extraterritorial rights. 
He emphasized the importance of in- 
spection service given by factory mu- 
tual companies and the large premium 
return. Premium returns amounted to 
from 95 to 97 per cent. 

State Senator John C. Blackall 
brought out that the initial premium 
of the factory mutuals was very large. 


President Bissell 
Gives Figures 

President Bissell of the Hartford 
Fire submitted impressive facts con- 
cerning the stock fire insurance opera- 
tions. He pointed out to the manufac- 
turers that the payment of more than 
$1,500,000 paid by the stock fire com- 
panies in taxes would undoubtedly have 
had to be made up by the manufactur- 
ers. It is not the practice of the outside 
mutuals to pay commissions on the pre- 
miums taken out of the state, nor so 
far as is known have they any invest- 
ments in the state; and also they do 
not contribute to employment in the 
state. Their tax payments are small. 

In its original form, the bill as heard 
two weeks ago, gave unlimited privi- 
leges to mutual companies to the ex- 
clusion of stock companies and because 
of the unfairness of it the modified bill 
was offered. Pointing out the expen- 
siveness of industrial risks the possi- 
bility of a million dollar risk in a single 
case was mentioned. The removal of 
the limitation was not regarded as a 
sound underwriting practice. 


Marine Policy 
of 1677 

The archives of a church in Bristol, 
England, have given up a sea-transport 
policy, issued back in the dawn of the 
insurance business, that is, in 1677. 
This is, undoubtedly, one of the oldest 
marine insurance policies ever issued. 
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SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 

TTENDING the famous Preakness 
A race at the track just outside 
Baltimore in company with Frederick 
C. Nelson, an editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, was a great pleasure to me a week 
ago last Saturday. I wish I might 
truthfully say it is a yearly event with 
me for, if I am not mistaken, this nota- 
ble classic has been going on since be- 
fore I was But so far I have 
attended but one with Mr. Nelson. Who 
shall say what is to be the record for 
following years? A letter, a note, a 
postcard, a telegram or a telephone call 
from Mr. Nelson any day from now on 
will start me starting for Baltimore. 

es ¢ 

DITOR NELSON, a well-known fre- 

quenter of such famous races as 
the English Derby and whatever may 
be the names of the more important 
events on the Longchamps and other 
courses in France, did not waste his 
nor my time when we arrived at the 
course by rushing to the paddock to in- 
spect the horses. Instead he addressed 
a few words to a young person con- 
nected, I believe, with the great paper 
of which he is a part. Tips should be 
sacred. I will not give the name for 
I dare say that horse may still be run- 
ning. In another race, of course, Mr. 
Nelson purchased a two-dollar ticket. 
“Give me the same,” I curtly told the 
seller. We hurried to the stand. As the 
horse passed us our hope was a couple 
of yards behind all the others. That, 
fortunately, was the start of the race. 


born. 


He came in second. We had bet for 
place and I received $26.40. 
- * oe 


UT Mr. Nelson is only human after 

all. His friend gave him another 
tip. It seemed a ridiculous one. Bet to 
place, he was informed. Then another 
friend who pretended and, perhaps, did 
know all about horses, intervened. As 
an expert and a well-wisher he urged 
Mr. Nelson not to throw his money 
away. Mr. Nelson succumbed to such 
a show of expert wisdom. I followed in 
his train and also took another horse. 
Our choice came in fourth. The one we 
scorned romped in to win with the odds 
15 to 1 in his favor. So life. The 
first killing was practically the only 
one, but we departed when the eighth 
race was over, rejoicing in a well-spent 
afternoon, and sharing Governor 
Ritchie’s feeling and that, apparently, 
of most of the other 40,000 present, 
that it was just about the finest Preak- 
ness ever run. 
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President Bailey’s Address 


(Concluded from page 


touches the life of 
ponent part of the population, has not 
sscaped scot-free from the painful ex- 
the 
brought to the American people, gen- 
It has not prospered greatly in 
period of general up- 
heaval. And yet, he said, as the repre- 
sentative and spokesman upon the pres- 
of stock company fire in- 
surance in the United States, he felt 
it to be just and proper that he should 
call attention to the highly honorable 
distinction enjoyed by the stock fire 
insurance business, as having been the 
only nationwide business in the coun- 
try about whose financial stability, and 
ability its engagements, not 
a doubt has been raised. At no time, he 
said, has the financial condition of the 


business, every com- 


periences which depression has 
erally. 


this business 


ent occasion 


to meet 


stock fire insurance companies excited 
public apprehension. At no time has 
the safeguarding of these companies 
from collapse become a governmental 
problem of the first order, either for 


the nation or for the states. At no 
time have extraordinary financial or 
other measures had to be resorted to 


under governmental authority to en- 
stock company fire insurance to 
continue to function in regular and 
dependable fashion. There has been no 
moratorium, state or national, for these 
companies; collective impairment 
among our membership sufficient to 
cause a widespread interruption of the 
which the business wel- 
fare depends. Stock company fire in- 
surance is particularly fortunate in 
that, through reinsurance procedure, it 
is able to take care of any impairment 
of capital within the business, and pro- 
tect the assured’s property and credit, 
making it unnecessary for any prop- 
erty-owner to be without adequate pro- 
tection from loss by fire, or for any 
banking institution or other granter of 
credit to have a loan thereby made in- 
secure. “In fact,” he said, “by every 
conceivable criterion the stock fire in- 
surance has demonstrated 
throughout the days of panic and de- 
pression, that its affairs have been, and 
are, so prudently managed that it can 
withstand the worst shocks of general 
adversity.” 

Turning to matters 
ately and practically concern fire un- 
derwriters, President Bailey men- 
tioned briefly the outstanding features 
of the past year’s experience of the 


able 


no 


service upon 


business 


which immedi- 


Y5) 


companies, as reported by them to the 
association. He pointed out that the 
decline in underwriting volume neces- 
sarily contributed to a decrease of the 
companies’ aggregate premium income. 
The distressing deflation of property 
values, he said, has been reflected to a 
certain degree by a lowering in 1932 of 
the country’s fire loss total, as com- 
puted in terms of money. The best esti- 
mates available, he make the 
country’s aggregate fire loss last year 
$406,885,959, as compared with $451,- 
643,866 in 1931, and with $501,980,624 
in 1930. 

While last year’s general 
experience, taken in the gross, seems to 
present a comparatively favorable ap- 
pearance, President Bailey said, it be- 
comes much satisfactory when 
studied in its relation to the premium 
income, and actual loss payments of the 
fire insurance companies. A compila- 
tion of the figures reported to the Na- 
tional Board by its 212 member com- 
panies, shows that these companies had 
in 1932 an aggregate written premium 
income from fire and lightning busi- 
ness of $450,472,035, as compared with 
$508,158,018 received by the member 
companies in 193l1—a decrease of 11.35 
per cent. On the other hand, actual 
loss payments by the member compa- 
nies in 1932 totaled $272,139,504 
against $303,300,139 in 1931—a 
crease of no more than 10.27 per cent. 
The proportion borne by loss payments 
to premium income was almost 1.08 
per cent less favorable to the compa- 
nies in 1932 than it had been in 1931— 
an adverse percentage which, as every 
competent authority on fire underwrit- 
ing knows, he said, renders impossible 
any underwriting profit for the com- 
panies. It is instructive to note how 
rapidly this contraction of the margin 
between premium income and loss pay- 
ments has been going on during the 
past two years. In 1930, the aggregate 


said, 


fire loss 


less 


de- 


fire and lightning premiums on the 
member companies was $584,031,274 


and their aggregate loss payments on 
fire and lightning account were $329.- 
370,918, leaving a margin of $254,660.- 
356; in 1931 this margin had shrunk 
to $204,858,879; and now the 1932 fig- 
ures show a margin of only $178.332.- 
531—a relative loss of $76,327,825 in 
two years. 

He referred to the failure of the com- 


panies to find ways and means of 


— 


checking the steady decline in the aver. 
age rate per $100 of insurance which 
the companies are charging property. 
owners for their coverage and said that 
it is little less than startling to follow 
the rapid fading away of this average 
rate in recent years. 

The underwriting results obtained by 
the member companies in 1932 were, jp 
the aggregate, unsatisfactory, he 
stated. The year’s combined fire and 
lightning reported to the 
National Board, he said, show an ag- 
gregate underwriting deficit of $505. 
403, equivalent to 0.10 per cent of the 
earned premiums, which compares with 
an underwriting profit in 1931 of 
$5,405,937, or 0.96 of the 
earned premiums for that year. 

He called attention in one direction, 
in which the situation of the fire insur- 
ance companies could be greatly im. 
proved without impairing the service 
they render, and without adding to the 
cost to the insurance public, taxation. 
In 1932, he said, the companies holding 
membership in the National Board, 
were required to pay as state, national 
and local taxes no less a sum than $18, 
363,649, or 4.08 per cent of the total 
net premiums written in that year, 
whereas the companies’ underwriting 
operations last year resulted in a def- 
icit of $505,403. No other form of busi- 
ness in the country, he said, is sub- 
jected to taxation of so utterly inde 
fensible a kind. 

He held that the growth of bureav- 
cracy, with its inevitable construction 
of individual initiative, is one of the 
most dubious and discouraging devel- 
opments in this country in recent years. 
Unhappily, he said, there appears to 
be only too much ground for apprehen- 
sion, lest a further wide extension of 
bureaucratic authority and _ activity 
may be one of the unwholesome prod- 
ucts of the present depression. 

In closing his address, he said, that 
nothing which has occurred during the 
past three and a half trying years, has 
in the least shaken his confident belie? 
that the troubles endured will prove t 
be temporary, and soon recovered from 
If anything is clear, he said, it is that 
neither the economic nor the moral fab- 
ric of the American people has beet 
fatally shattered by the depressio 
“We are still strong in courage, ane 
we have given abundant evidence that 
we still have that ability to adapt 
ourselves, without flinching, to what 
ever conditions have to be met, whict 
ability has characterized our race from 
the beginning of the American nation’ 


figures, as 


per cent 
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Jupiter General Ins. 
Co. Statement 

The Jupiter General Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Bombay, India, one of the group 
of reinsurance companies managed in 
this country by Fester, Fothergill and 
Hartung of New York, has reported 
its financial standing as of December 
31, 1932. The statement of the United 
States Branch of this company shows 
total admitted assets of $779,911 and 
a surplus to policyholders of $530,936. 

A detailed examination of the assets 
reveals that high grade and income pro- 
ducing bonds dominate the company’s 
portfolio. United States government 
bonds are favored, the company listing 
such issues at $303,183. Other bonds 
include foreign government 
amounting to $52,627 railroad 
bonds carried at $292,442. These bonds 
are listed at amortized values in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
New York Insurance Department. The 


issues 
and 


company has $74,896 cash in banks, 
$7,139 in accrued interest and $49,- 


625 due by ceding companies. 

Of the liabilities the largest single 
item is the reserve for unearned prem- 
iums which amounts to $183,910. Other 
liabilities shown are a reserve for out- 
standing losses of $23,876, a reserve 
for expenses of $4,000 and a reserve for 
taxes of $1,200. 

The company sets up a_ special 
contingency reserve of $35,990, after 
which it shows a net surplus of $330,- 
936. The Jupiter General has a deposit 
capital in this country of $200,000 and 
considering its surplus to policyholders, 
therefore, as $530,936, it is seen that 
the company has more than $3 for each 
$1 of current obligations. 

Despite the fact that fire insurance 
companies in the aggregate showed 
a substantial decrease in premium writ- 


Insurance Advertising Conference 
Postpones Annual Meeting 


As the result of a mail vote of the 
executive committee of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, it has been de- 
cided to postpone indefinitely the annual 
meeting scheduled for Chicago in Sep- 
tember, it has been announced by 
President Stanley F. Withe. This is in 
line with action taken by many similar 
organizations, and it is believed will 
meet with the approval of the majority 
of the life, fire and casualty companies 
represented in the conference. 


Norwich Union Fire 

Total losses incurred by the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., for 
the ten-year period 1923-1932, inclusive, 
amounted to $19,527,248, which gives 
a ratio to underwriting income earned 
for the period of 49.8, and a ratio to 
premiums written during the period of 
50.0. The total losses incurred for this 
company, which also appeared in the 
statement of the New York Fire Office 
in the 1933 Spectator Fire Index were 
erroneously stated as $23,527,248, with 
corresponding ratios, and the above cor- 
rection should be noted. 


Middle Dept. Located 

The recently established Middle De- 
partment Rating Association, major 
rating body for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, is occupying its new executive 
offices on the eighth floor of the Irvin 
Building, 401 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 








ings in 1932, the Jupiter General had 
a premium income of $234,301 as 
against a premium income of $103,231 
in 1931. 


Further Extension 


Granted Globe & Rutgers 


(Concluded from page 25) 


peared for a Creditor’s Committee, in 
the rehabilitation commit- 
tee’s plan. Assistant Attorney General 
Joseph C. H. Flynn and John C. Farber 
represented the state superintendent of 


support of 


insurance, 

Officers of the company 
following the court’s decision, that ef- 
forts to submit the plan to additional 
policyholders and creditors would con- 
tinue during the extension of time 
granted by Justice Frankenthaler. The 
State insurance department was given 


announced, 


seven days to reply to the affidavits 
filed today, and the company was given 
an additional three days to file further 
reply. 

Convinced Plan Will Succeed 


At the request of Justice Franken- 
thaler, at Saturday’s hearing, William 
chairman of the rehabilita- 
tion committee, made a statement in 
which he said that from his experience 
of thirty years as an insurance broker 
and agent, who had written millions of 
dollars of policies in Globe and Rutgers 
and other companies, and through his 
wide contacts with insurance men 
throughout the country, he was con- 
vinced that the plan would have the 
united approval of all insurance men 
and policyholders, and would be suc- 
cessful if sufficient time were allowed 
to reach the mass of policyholders and 
other creditors. Mr. Gilmour also 
stated that there was no question but 
what the company retains an enormous 


Gilmour, 


good will and that its agency was at 
least 75 per cent intact. 
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Twenty-Second Annual Statement United States Branch 
December 31st, 1932 























ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Government Bonds $ 1,543,865.00 Reserve for Losses (other 
Municipal Bonds 260,000.00 than Liability) ...$ 2,856,267.83 
Railroad Bonds 3,063,115.50 Reserve for Losses (Liabili- 
Public Utility Bonds 4,671,344.30 y ane Cope ene 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
Miscellaneous Bonds 94,312.00 miame -.. 8,181,558.82 
Railroad Stocks 409,992.13 Reserve for Commissions 435,165.03 
Public Utility Stocks 2,025,617.50 Reserve for Taxes and other 
Miscellaneous Stocks 492,604.60 expenses - 442,740.04 
New York Insurance Department Contingency Reserve 2,166,824.53 
arnenene Special Reserve . | 520,030.86 
Mortgages 1,293,052.00 
$12,737,449.73 
$13,853,903.03 Deposit Cap- 
ital $ 850,000.00 
Premiums in course of Col- Surplus over 
lection (not over 90 days) 1,035,660.69 Liabilities 
Interest Accrued 152,345.89 and Deposit 
Cash in Banks and in Office. _ 157,635.40 Capital 1,600,000.00 
All Other Assets 37,904.72 Surplus to Policyholders 2,500,000.00 
$15,237,449.73 $15,237,449.73 











United States Manager Ass’t United States Manager 


110 WILLIAM STREET - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
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Vincent Cullen, President 


of Nat. Surety Corp. 


W. B. Joyce Chairman of Board; 
E. M. Allen Becomes Executive 
Vice-President 





A meeting of the executive and 
finance committee of the National 
Surety Corporation was held Monday 
in New York and as a result a number 
of changes were announced in the of- 
ficial set-up of the company which will 
be formally ratified by the board of di- 
rectors at a special meeting to be held 
today. William B. Joyce, who has been 
chairman of the corporation and form- 
erly was chairman of the National 
Surety Co., its predecessor, for eleven 
years, has been made chairman of the 
board of directors of the new company 
and retires from its active manage- 
ment; E. M. Allen, who has been presi- 
dent of the company, becomes executive 
vice-president, and Vincent Cullen, vice- 
president in charge of the New York 
office of the organization, has been 
elected president. 

Mr. Joyce has been connected with 
the old National Surety Co. for more 
than forty years and was it chief of- 
ficer for thirty years. He became chair- 
man of the National Surety Corpora- 
tion when it was organized on April 29 
as part of the rehabilitation plan of 
the National Surety Company. 

Mr. Allen became president of the 
National Surety Company in 1931. He 
said Monday that the new arrange- 
ments suit him perfectly, and he thinks 
it proper that Mr. Cullen, the head of 
the old and of the present company’s 
largest office, should become the chief 
officer of the new corporation. 

Mr. Joyce is considered one of the 
leading figures in the insurance world 
and he has exercised a remarkable in- 
fluence in the growth and development 
of casualty insurance. In announcing 
his retirement from the greater part of 
his duties and responsibilities he made 
the following statement last Monday: 

“I built up the old National Surety 
to its highest eminence. Only an un- 
precedented economic crisis temporarily 
affected this situation. I have started 
the new National Surety Corporation 
on its road to success. The heavy 
burdens of managing a large compli- 
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Vincent Cullen 


cated insurance business are now be- 
ing passed over to Vincent Cullen, a 
younger man, who been trained 
in this company and who will become 
its president. I will remain as chair- 
man of the board, and am for the pres- 
ent leaving for California to rest and 
to develop the West Coast business of 
the National Surety. My heartiest de- 
sire will be to continue the development 
and growth of the National Surety 
Corporation until it is the greatest and 
strongest surety company in the world. 

“Mr. Cullen for the last five years 
has been vice-president in charge of 
the Greater New York business of the 
National Surety Co., and is regarded 
one of the most brilliant and promis- 
ing surety men in the nation. He has 
made a remarkable success handling 
the New York affairs of the old com- 
pany. Previous to that connection he 
was vice-president in charge of the 
New York affairs of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland.” 


has 


T. G. Woolford on Chamber 
of Commerce Directorate 


T. G. Woolford, chairman of the 
board of the Retail Credit Ccmpany has 
been elected a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. He 
represents the Fourth District, com- 
prising the States of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi and Tennessee. 


The insurance fraternity will be pleased 
that this honor has come to Mr. Wool- 
ford. 


Optimistic Spirit at 
National Bureau Meeting 





General Manager Beha's Report Hails 
Cheering Signs in Exhibit of 1932 
Casualty Experience 





The annual meeting of the National 
3ureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, last Wednesday, was con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of optimism 
which was heightened by the report of 
General Manager and Counsel James 
A. Beha. It was evident in Mr. Beha’s 
talk that he believed that the business 
as a whole is on the up-turn and that 
the companies are beginning to work 
out of a severe depression. 

Although country - wide 
written for casualty and surety lines 
in 1932 by companies licensed to do 
business in New York State amounted 
to $625,631,620 which was 20 per cent 
less than in 1931, developments were 
not altogether unfavorable, Mr. Beha 
told the 90 company representatives 
present at the meeting. To begin with 
the companies reporting the casualty 
exhibit to New York showed an under- 
writing loss of only 5.8 per cent for all 
lines combined, as compared with a loss 
of 9.2 per cent in 1931. For another 
thing the trying circumstances of the 
year past have, if anything, strength- 
ened the bond joining the bureau mem- 
bers and intensified the spirit of co- 
operation and mutual helpfulness. 

Mr. Beha was again chosen general 
and counsel at the annual 


premiums 


manager 
election; William Leslie and Albert 
W. Whitney were elected associate 
general managers; E. E. Robinson, 


secretary; Charles J. Haugh, actuary, 
and R. J. Rountry, comptroller. At the 
same time elections were held for 
bureau and departmental committees. 
In his report Mr. Beha pointed out: 
“When it is realized that the premium 
volume in 1929 was $811,168,000, not 
much else need be said to indicate the 
nature of the conditions with which the 
bureau and its members had to contend 
during 1932. The fact that the bureau 
companies have, on the whole, with- 
stood the strain of the past few years 
so well demonstrates the wisdom of the 
policies and practices which those com- 
panies have established and followed 
(Concluded on page 33) 
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(Concluded from page 31) 


the National Bureau. These 
trying circumstances have, if anything, 


through 


strengthened the bond existing among 
the bureau members. 

“There are other and more tangible 
respects in which the record now avail- 
able for 1932 indicates that the develop- 
ments during that year were not alto- 
gether unfavorable. Notwithstanding 
the difficulty in adjusting operating ex- 
penses to fit reduced volume and not- 
withstanding the many other difficulties 
from an underwriting standpoint, the 
stock companies reporting the casualty 
exhibit of the New York Insurance De- 
partment show an underwriting loss 
for 1932 of only 5.8 per cent all 
lines combined, as compared with a loss 
of 9.2 per cent for 1931. In workmen’s 
compensation insurance, the underwrit- 
ing loss for 1932 is 18.2 per cent, as 
compared with 19.1 per cent for 1931. 
This is the first sign of diminution in 
the on workmen’s compensation 
business since 1928. For automobile in- 
surance, the other large casualty line, 
the latest casualty exhibit shows a net 


for 


loss 


C. B. Morcom, President of Casualty 
& Surety Executives 

C. B. Morcom, vice-president of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company, 
Hartford, was elected president of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives at the annual meeting held 
last Thursday in New York. J. Arthur 
Nelson, president of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company, Baltimore, was 
elected vice-president, and General Man- 
ager F. Robertson Jones, was reelected. 
The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co., the Employers Liability As- 
surance Corporation and the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee Corporation, 
whose terms as members of the execu- 
tive committee were expiring, were re- 
elected for three-year terms, and the 
Maryland Casualty Co. was elected to 
the executive committee to fill a va- 
cancy. 








underwriting profit of 2.1 per cent for 
1932 for public liability and property 
damage combined. This result is par- 
ticularly gratifying as the automobile 
business has shown a net underwriting 
loss in every year since 1925, except 
1928.” 
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Agency relations are 
generally pleasant and 


satisfactory when deal- 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N.H. 
ASSETS 

LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 


Seated 


37.647 154.37 
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POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$8.199,959.28 


BONDS AND STOCKS A 
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Upholds Commissioner's 
Power to Subpoena 


Appellate Decision Reverses Order of 
Judge in Special Term 


New York State superintendent of 
insurance, George S. Van Schaick, has 
been informed that the Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department, has reversed 
the recent order of Justice John F, 
Carew of the New York Supreme Court, 
vacating a subpoena duces tecum, is- 
sued by the superintendent of insur- 
ance as conservator of the New York 
assets of the Union Indemnity Co., di- 
recting a broker to appear for exan- 
ination and produce certain books, rec- 
ords and papers. 

The subpoena had been issued, ac- 
cording to Mr. Van Schaick, because 
of a claim made against the conserva- 
tor, arising out of certain premium 
transactions in which Nathan Block & 
Co., Inc., was involved as broker. An 
examination of the books of the broker 
was deemed essential in order to deter- 
mine the validity of the claim and 
whether the broker was indebted to 
the conservator. 
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New York City 


Host to State 


Ass'n of Local Agents in Annual Meet 





Production Problems Reviewed by Local Leaders; Percy Goodwin 
Discusses Blanket Policies on Foreclosed Properties; Beer Bond 


Commissions Scored 





By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


Although the attendance was something below par, the fifty-first 
annual convention of the New York State Association of Local Agents 
which was held at the Hotel Astor in New York on May 22. 23 and 
94 was effective and successful from the standpoint of genuine ac- 
complishment. The keymen of the organization were all present and 
the executive sessions were therefore productive of much important 


work that has been in progress since the last meeting. 


sion on Tuesday was lifted to a high 
peak of interest and enthusiasm by the 
address of Percy H. Goodwin, a past 
president of the National Association 
and the present chairman of the Fire 
Conference Committee. 

It represents quite a departure from 
custom for the New York State Asso- 
ciation to come to New York City for 
its annual meeting and it is indicative 
of the comparatively recent interest of 
New York agents in production prob- 
lems of state and nation-wide signifi- 
cance. The address of welcome to the 
convention was offered by George F. 
Kern, president of the Association of 
Local Agents of the City of New York, 
who sketched an outline of the multi- 
tude of interesting things to see and 
hear which the metropolis boasts includ- 
ing some “one hundred fire and casualty 
insurance branch office counters.” The 
response was made by Edward S. 
Poole, vice-president of the State Asso- 
ciation, who concluded his remarks on 
a note of pride and optimism stating 
that there are lots of worse businesses 
than insurance that one could have been 
engaged in during the past few years, 
and that the insurance business could 
at least maintain that its services had 
not been cheapened for competitive rea- 
sons. 

The administration report of Presi- 
dent Warren M. Gildersleeve of Cen- 
tral Valley was a thorough account of 
his able stewardship during the year 
and touched briefly on most of the prob- 
lems which were developed by other 
speakers and at later executive sessions. 

Of the problems peculiar to the New 
York Association, President Gilder- 
sleeve’s address notably made reference 
to membership activities, to the affairs 
of the State Association Service, Inc., 
which is the New York organization’s 
Premium finance company, and_ to 
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The open ses- 


agents’ qualification laws, of which the 
association has always been a strong 
advocate. 

There has been a slight falling off 
in the membership of the New York As- 
sociation, as the report of Secretary 
Theodore L. Rogers later showed. Al- 
though 52 new members have 
added during the past year, 75 member- 
ships have been discontinued so that 
the 1932 total of 1,027 has now dropped 
to 952. 

Of State Association Service, Presi- 
dent Gildersleeve said that it had 
proved itself of great assistance to many 
agencies but he remarked that it was 
unfortunate that a greater number of 
the membership have not become stock- 
holders. “It is of course most essential 
to have capital to finance any business,” 
he said, “and certainly the association 
is no exception.” 

Other reports submitted included that 
of the Conference Committee with the 
Casualty Rating Organization, F. G. 


been 





Noxsel, chairman; the Farm Under- 
OFFICERS ELECTED 
President—Warren M. Gilder- 


sleeve, Central Valley. 

First vice-president—Edwin S. 
Poole, Albany. 

Second vice-president—George 
F. Kern, New York. 

Secretary-treasurer— Theodore 
L. Rogers, Little Falls. 

The Suburban New York Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents on Tues- 
day elected the following slate: 
President, Charles J. Schoen; 
first vice-president, James Kilby; 
second vice-president, Charles 
Wagner, secretar y-treasurer, 
John J. Roe, Jr. 














writing Committee, Fred J. Marshall, 
chairman; the Fire Prevention Commit- 
tee, Joseph H. Miller, chairman; the 
Conference Committee with Fire Rat- 
ing Organizations, William H. A. 
Munns, chairman; the Committee on 
Law and Legislation, Theodore L. 
Rogers, chairman, and the Committee 
on Highway Safety, Thomas Sharp, 
chairman. 

The National Association was repre- 
sented on Tuesday’s program by Past 
President Perey H. Goodwin of San 
Diego, Cal., who contributed a char- 
acteristically vigorous hard hitting ad- 
dress that ran the gamut of agency 
problems. The branch office question 
was naturally prominent in Mr. Good- 
win’s remarks. He said that the issue 
had been beclouded by company execu- 
tives who were inclined to quibble over 
definitions of the term. 

Listeners pricked up their ears when 
Mr. Goodwin got around to discussing 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
of New York, whom he declared would 
go down in history as one of the best 
insurance which this 
country seen. Referring to 
Mr. Van Schaick’s extraordinary pow- 
ers which the legislature has granted 
him, Mr. Goodwin regretted only that 
these powers were not extra-territorial, 
He said that though New York for- 
tunately had the machinery for enfore- 
ing adequate rates, it was impossible 
for the New York Department to make 
sure of the solvency of carriers when 
they were allowed to carry on their 
business in other states at inadequate 
rates. Improper rates in California and 
in other states effects the solvency of a 
company operating in New York, Mr. 
Goodwin said, and he expressed the 
hope that some day the New York 
commissioner would get the power to 
prohibit companies in that state from 
having any relations whatsoever, in- 
cluding reinsurance treaties, with any 
company accepting business at inade- 
quate rates in other states. 

Following Mr. Goodwin, the conven- 
tion heard from Albert Dodge, who is 
the New York Association’s national 
councillor. Mr. Dodge also had some- 
thing to say about the rates and regula- 
tions governing the beer bond business 
which were recently issued. He ve- 
hemently questioned the right of the 
Towner Rating Bureau arbitrarily to 
fix the commission which an agent could 
receive on a particular form of bond or 
insurance and declared that the prac- 
tice in principle was merely a method 
of reducing rates at the expense of the 
procedure. 


commissioners 
has ever 
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This Business 
of Beer Bonds 


One of the new things to talk about 
in the surety world, as elsewhere, is 
beer. Legal beer, of means 
bonds and the surety underwriters have 
been quick to come forward with a plan 
to handle them. In New York a pool, 


course, 


known as the Excise Bond Under- 
writers, has already been organized, 


with Joel Rathbone, who was vice-chair- 
man of the National Surety Company 
until its “rehabilitation,” as manager. 
Fourteen of the large bonding com- 
panies operating in New York have 
subscribed to the pool which will oper- 
ate pretty much along the lines of the 
excise pool which was in existence be- 
fore the eighteenth amendment was 
written into the Constitution. All com- 
panies in the pool will underwrite a 
proportionate share of each bond ac- 
cepted by the Excise Underwriters. 
The companies will issue the bonds with 
the E.B.U. (if we may so call it) of- 
fice having power of attorney-in-fact. 


Commissions None Too 
High, Producers Think 

We've already heard reports that 
some of the metropolitan producers 
have not taken kindly to the 10 per 
cent brokerage commission allowed on 
beer bonds. It seems that a good 
measure of servicing is necessary due 
to the total unfamiliarity of most of 
the applicants with the required forms 
and that the experience of some brokers 
and agents who’ve taken a fling at the 
line is that the compensation is hardly 
worth the effort. On the $250 bonds 
the annual premium is $20; on the 
$500 bonds, it’s $30, and on the $1,000 
bonds it’s $40. Single applicants who 
file twenty-five or more bonds receive 
a rate which is 40 per cent of the prem- 
iums above stated. 





New Moral Hazards 
Watched in Beer Industry 


The underwriting angles to the beer 
industry revive many old principles and 
institute a few new ones. The articles 
on brewery underwriting from a fire 
insurance standpoint which Walter O. 
Lincoln is authorizing for the The 
Spectator are extremely interesting. 
They give a complete picture of the 
physical aspects of brewery risks. 


There is something new under the sun, 
however, in the way of moral hazards. 
A good idea of the moral hazard, and 
the underwriting caution it entails, is 


to be found in the instructions issued 
to the inspectors of the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau by Executive Vice-President El- 
liot M. Stiles of that organization. In 
inspecting manufacturing risks the 
Hooper-Holmes men are directed to re- 
port on the following: 1. Show whether 
a legitimate brewery. 2. Size. 3. Length 
of time in business. 4. Record during 
Prohibition Era. 5. Any suspicion of 
control by racketeers now or formerly. 
6. If an employee, exact classification 
and duties. 


a 


On retail establishments the follow. 
ing points are to be observed: 1. Type 
of establishment. 2. Size and descrip. 
tion. 3. Beer a sideline or principal 
business. 4. Liquor sold in connection, 
5. Record during Prohibition Era. 6. 
Possibility ef Racketeer ownership. 7, 
If an employee, exact duties. 

Already, the Hooper-Holmes Bureay 
reports, it has found evidence of inter. 
ference in legitimate operation by 
racketeers, hi-jackers and similar crim. 
inals. 








Totals by States of Premiums and 


Losses in Various Casualty Lines 


The following table presents the net premiums written and losses paid on 
each line of business transacted in the states of Alabama, Kentucky and Missis- 
sippi in 1932 by stock and mutual companies and reciprocal organizations, 
These totals are compiled from data which is to appear in the 1933 edition of 


“Miscellaneous Insurance by States,” by 


“Companies,” which is now being pre 


pared by the Spectator Company for distribution early in June. 
Totals for Delaware and Virginia appeared in the May 11 issue of The 


Spectator, and other states will appear i 


n subsequent numbers. 


STATE OF ALABAMA 


Net Premiums 





Vritten Losses Paid Ratios 
IIE Si desncihrins bs tcaib ahs ack Gardin a oo ere eines eae Mlk ae a $1,218,141 $832,512 68.3 
Health kitneaaea Shen cbReeeebeneeee ses 227,904 185,959 $1.5 
Non-cancellable accident and health............ 238,882 129.9 
Auto liability ..... bbb 400000 eee RbEMOReCeeewe 692,919 14.9 
Bemmeney GEROP CRAM OMEO. 6c ccccccccecsccccescs 102,737 52.0 
be aes 454,905 92.5 
Fidelity Se ee ee FER ya On ere! eee re er 342,943 94.1 
DE Megicebbkewee deeds ib ge tee eenduueasadal 469,999 182.5 
PT n  Ditodie eke ened ene weknenee ase ekewns 29,757 50.2 
rr a eae 93,404 66.5 
I NE dS os ica lng eels wh bce Gale ea reeae 5,375 13.9 
Rk te ie eee tags denen ee ORSe Oe ae 5,059 2.5 
ee Se - NED, 8.3 ccs cs nceneseeewesusicnens 109,323 41.€ 
Auto collision ae FT CT ET ET TOT CT ee 12,361 38.9 
Property damage and collision other than auto 7,942 44.9 
Miscellaneous .......... Kidkwet nein decedirn 53,142 75.2 
BE Stendecdvadusckednendadedbakauiaes $3,637,219 80.8 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 
Net Premiums ; 
Written Losses Paid Ratios 
REE” gscvedocteepeetssardsvcdseneewwtseanese $1,953,235 $1,415,122 72.5 
Health ... , Rchesdecassteedenenceuneseseus  jéeseesess §éé ||. seenaces esee 
Non-cancellable accident and health..........22  sessccces  cvveeces eves 
Auto liability -obeqtunnens Yebenketeeseqnuncere 1,353,665 753,653 55.7 
i ee i Ce . . cen eeeeeeSebceeete 299,050 116,244 38.9 
bg ee eee 987,084 914,515 92.6 
DT  .dahes hCard 6nd endeee0enekdcedhehosedeece 513,516 24,908 47.1 
PE -ccuvencesnnverbaedsedeseadvavenevesensaue 374,512 6,765 7.1 
I I, ih 2 ee I oe ewe ee eae heee 76,578 30,457 39.8 
M,C oo ek eet eeee te ah 176,611 94,763 53.7 
Steam boiler nul nadia kwiakk-e eee eee beta ee 59,669 9,443 15.8 
DEE, ccecccdeeedbectes ees venenwaseseseeers 19,899 3,545 17.8 
Auto property Gamage... ........-ccccccccsccccees 539,302 184,595 34.2 
Auto collision aane ° ‘ <haeeeects —T 54,277 38,026 70.1 
Property damage and collision other than auto 15,074 7,195 47.7 
Miscellaneous ......ssees- ch eerbhaseeanad bates 100,787 99,320 98.5 
,. PST OTe PECL ET Tee Ty Te TTT TTC $6,523,259 3,936,549 60.3 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
Net Premiums ‘ 
Written Losses Paid Ratios 
En. 624 ads gasahearnaciiahihunnne ae $409,649 $336,283 2.1 
Health (ebeenDdteh CA Koad bhp eSeasheateeeesa sae 186,694 203,380 108.9 
Non-cancellable accident and health............ 16,565 19,634 118.5 
I TE cktRedO ek a bSe hb Cbs ESCH DRECEROHES 396,849 322,754 $1.3 
Cine Gther COM GMO... osc cccccccccsscccncas 423,059 $27,181 77.3 
Workmen’s compensation ...........seeeeeeees 3,215 9,275 288.5 
Ee ccccesness Pobebe ks MEOdCUe Kedsoesbedetass 285,681 213,026 74.6 
OR § ccnecse ETP CET ECCT CTE CTT CC 236,759 221,225 93.4 
Plate glass ...... (véchcndacveees esta eddaneen 44,714 18,915 42.3 
NG er err re ee 93,066 55,777 59.9 
Pe Pe - cap nsdn see saneen ebapsnseduncseann 31,176 6,925 22.2 
DEMCRIMETY co ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccececes 15,581 10,949 70.3 
Auto property damage...........cccccscccccees 125,182 58,385 46.7 
Auto collision ......... Se re eee 18,217 9,199 50.5 
Property damage and collision other than auto 8,465 479 5.7 
en cn weed eseede eee vEesedeeenensees 4,125 3,830 92.8 
Totals Peer eTerer eT TT eT TTT TT TCT $2,298,997 $1,817,217 79.0 
*Includes health and non-cancellable accident and health. 
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Company Failures 
Bolster Bad Bills 


State deposits by insurance compa- 
nies to guarantee payment of claims 
has been discussed several times in these 
columns and needless to say, little merit 
has been granted such proposals. Such 
ascheme would be unwieldy, expensive, 
and perhaps discriminatory. Machinery 
already exists for determining and 
maintaining standards of solvency in 
every state. But just to show you the 
kind of prima facie case that can be 
made out for deposit requirements we'll 
report to you an incident that occurred 
in Minnesota when the legislature there 
was considering such a bill. The chair- 
man of the state industrial commission 
was directed to bring in a statement 
of cases where workmen in various in- 
dustries throughout the state received 
injuries for which they have yet re- 
ceived no indemnity due to receiver- 
ships among the insurance companies 
which were responsible for the claims. 
The statement showed that seven such 
companies had discontinued since 1926 
and that as a result, employers of the 
state had to pay out $106,878 to in- 
jured employees because of failure of 
insurance cover, and that they still have 
a balance to pay amounting to $296,535. 
The incident, it seems to us, demon- 
strates the common interest that all 
companies share in maintaining com- 
pany solvency. As far as inimical legis- 
lation is concerned, sound companies 
are tarred with the same brush as their 
weaker brothers. 





The Agent's Place in 
Conservation Effort 


It is an interesting paradox that in- 
surance companies, which exists because 
of certain types of misfortune, should 
be looked upon as the hope of reducing 
that misfortune to a humanly possible 
minimum. If the companies were 100 
per cent effective in this phase of their 
work they would be committing suicide 
in pursuing it. Nobody, however, is 
losing any sleep over the possibilities. 
From a practical standpoint, of course, 
the benefits of conservation work to 
the companies are two-fold: They re- 
duce loss ratios and promote consider- 
ably an attitude of mutual good-will. 
What of the agent in respect to this 
angle of the business? A. W. Whitney 
sees him having much more to do in 
the future with public relations and 
particularly in helping to organize and 
carry on conservational work both in 
reducing accidents and the elimination 
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of fraudulent claims and excessive jury 
awards. Well, the agent conceivably 
shares ultimately in the good fortunes 
of the companies and what is good for 
the insurance company, in a general 
way of speaking, is good for the agent. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


| J} NSURANCE men probably will not 


As yet, however, no really attractive | 


inducement has been offered agents to 
go very extensively into this field, ex- 
cept for the enhanced prestige that such 
undertakings obviously earn for the 
local agent in his territory. Perhaps 
a form of contingent commission which 
is not unequitable will some day be de- 
vised as a tangible recognition for those 
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agents who not only earn but save | 


money for their companies. 





Accident and Burglary 
Lines are Filling the Gap 


Two lines of coverage towards 
which casualty insurance agents are 
turning in an effort to step up their 
premium volume are accident insur- 
ance and burglary insurance. Both 
lines are timely because when people 
have little they are disposed to pro- 
tect their mite by employing every pos- 
sible safeguard. With salaries and 
wages slashed to the bone, the aver- 
age citizen feels unable to purchase 
life and liability insurance in large 
amounts but he is acutely conscious 
of the calamity which would befall 
him were he forced to sacrifice, even 
for a brief period, the weekly stipend 
from his employer. Most people are 
figuring so closely that a suspension 
of income over a week or more or the 
presentation of a moderate hospital 
bill would more than likely push them 
over the brink of insolvency. People 
who have accident insurance do not 
dare to drop it and many prospects 
who are deaf to all other forms of 
solicitation can be persuaded to take 
out a comforting policy insuring them 
against the multitude of accident haz- 
ards. 

Similarly, with burglary insurance, 
the average citizen is appalled to 
think of being robbed of the necessi- 
ties which he has left. Moreover, evi- 
dences of unrest and criminal tenden- 
cies are to be seen on all sides. 
Along every street lurk strange and 
desperate men. The criminal ranks 
have been swollen by recruits who 
were respectable citizens a few years 





| 
| 


ago but who have been beaten down | 


by unemployment and poverty. The 


daily newspaper is all the sales liter- 
ature that an agent needs who wants 
to sell burglary insurance. 


admit that the possibilities for devel- 
opment of their business have been ex- 
hausted. There can be no thought of 
such a condition until the value of in- 
surance as an economic necessity has 
been established in its proper position 
in relation to other economic values. 
In fire and casualty insurance, where 
protection only is involved, a known 
market can be determined. The insur- 
ance needs of this market and the abil- 
ity to pay for insurance would deter- 
mine the limit of development possible. 
The investment feature which has en- 
tered into life insurance presents a 
variable factor which will not allow 
resuming a known market for life in- 
surance as a whole. 


* * * 


NSURANCE men in all three 

branches of the business, through 
their educational programs and aggres- 
sive salesmanship, have searched out 
their respective markets and sold their 
product extensively enough to estab- 
lish the business of insurance on a firm 
operating basis. They have made 
splendid progress in developing their 
market, but, to this writer, it would 
seem that they have reached a point 
in development where they must take 
into consideration the actual capacity 
of their market. They have not reached 
a limit to further development, but 
they have reached a point where the 
purchasing power of their market ex- 
erts a strong influence on results ob- 
tainable by present methods of devel- 
opment. 

*” * * 

[* the last three years insurance has 

been adversely affected by economic 
conditions. The National Industrial 
Conference Board estimates that the 
total national wealth had declined to 
$247,000,000,000 in 1932, a recession of 
$115,000,000,000, or about one-third, 
from the total in 1929. The per capita 
wealth declined from $2,977 to $1,981 
in the three years. In 1920, the peak 
year of the post-war price inflation, the 
per capita wealth was $4,587. How- 
ever, in the 20 years from 1913 to 1932 
per capita wealth shows an increase 
from $1,950 to $1,981. Considering the 
record of insurance in this 20-year pe- 
riod it would seem that the business 
has approached a normal state of de- 
velopment where it must react with the 
changing values of the nation’s assets. 
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These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 
Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
. . Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of 
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Fidelity 
Surety 


'Unquestioned Financial Stability © 

| Unique, Convenient Policies — 

_ Complete, Efficient Service 
All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, 
Combination Residence Policy and 


Complete Golfer’s Policy issued jointly 
| with allied fire companies. 
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